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ARTICLE I. 


PHRENOLOGY IN RELATION TO FATALISM, NECESSITY, AND HUMAN 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


BY JOSEPH A. WARNE, A. M. 


Tt very frequently happens, that for a long time after a new dis- 
covery in science has been made, the benefits which might be 
expected to follow are not realised; because the discoverers, or the 
advocates of the discovery, are constrained to employ themselves in 
answering the cavils, and refuting the objections of opponents, 
instead of following out the discoveries which have been made, to 
their legitimate and beneficial consequences. ‘This has, to a very 
great extent, been the case with phrenology ; and though we are not 
of the number of those who seem to think this science has arrived at 
the ne plus ultra of perfection, we believe it has, at least, proceeded 
so far as that results might have been realised from it, more strikingly 
beneficial than any we have seen, had its friends and advocates not 
had their attention diverted from these, by the loud and repeated 
slarms sounded on the subject of the tendencies of phrenology. 
Instead of enquiring whether it was frue, and resting in the assurance 
that truth can have no injurious tendencies, its enemies charged it 
with almost every conceivable ism which could attach odium to it, 
and to the acknowledgment by any man that he believed it. Thus 
Atheism, and Deism, and Materialism, and Fatalism, were all, in 
turn, attributed to this ill-fated science; and men were virtually 
forbidden to embrace it, till the charges were all disproved. And 
even now that forty years have elapsed since the first announcements 
of the science were made, the necessity still exists that phrenology 
should be vindicated, or defended against these charges and allegations. 

In the present article, our attention will be directed to the subjects 
enumerated in its caption; and they are all intimately connected with 
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the first of them—Fartatisu. This is a word of the true import of 
which very many of the persons who use it, in connection with 
phrenology, are ignorant; it is one of those associated in the minds 
of most men with errors—capifal errors—in religion; indeed, so 
closely is it associated with these, that it would be difficult to avoid 
the suspicion of heterodoxy in faith, should a religious man avow his 
belief of Fatalism, in any sense. And yet, in the word itself, there is 
nothing which need alarm the fears of the religious; for many,. if 
not most of them, hold as truth, doctrines which include all that the 
word, traced to its etymological source, signifies. 

The word * fate’’ is derived from a defective Latin verb, the signifi- 
cation of which is to speak, pronounce, decree, or efficiently to deter- 
mine, and its primary meaning is ‘‘ a word, or decree, pronounced by 
God ;”’ or, “a fixed sentence, whereby the Deity has prescribed the 
order of things which exists, and has allotted to every person, what- 
ever shall befall him.” But the word “ fatalism,”’ as commonly used, 
is not confined to the doctrine of fate, as thus ascertained from the 
etymology of the word. It is a word employed in more senses than 
one; and it is in one only of those senses that phrenology claims or 
acknowledges any connection with it. By fatalism, some persons 
understand—the present constitution of the world, and all things, and 
beings, and occurrences in it, as the result of chance; or of causes 
inherent in eternal matter; and this, irrespective of any supreme and 
superintending intelligence. This kind of fatalism must never be 
charged on phrenology ; nor will be laid te its account by any who 
properly understand the pretensions of this science ; for it teaches that 
the constitution of man’s intellectual nature is such, as to lead him, 
from the works of nature; to infer with certainty the existence of an 
intelligent Author of nature. With this atheistical sense of the term 
“‘ fatalism,” therefore, let phrenology never be identified. 

But does a similar objection lie against fatalism, in the etymological 
signification of that word—viz. as teaching that by the word, or 
decree, or sentence of the Supreme Being, the world exists; and each 
thing and being possesses just that nature which is impressed upon it, 
and the present order of visible things as constituted? We think not. 
It were to be wished, indeed, that since the word “ fatalism’’ has 
become a terror to many pious persons, it had, and might have, no 
existence in connection with phrenology; and yet, if such persons 
would bear in mind the proper etymological signification of the term, 
they would assuredly discover nothing in it, nor in phrenology in adopt- 
ing it, which is at all at variance with the religious creed of a large 
majority of Christians. In holding this opinion, the phrenologist 
declares his belief that all things which exist, are the productions of 
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an infinite creating intelligence ; and that over all to which his power 
has given being, that power, in conjunction with wisdom and benevo- 
lence, presides ; and that the nature of every thing, and every being, 
is fixed, determinate, and unalterable; and that, were it otherwise, it 
would be a reflection on His. power, or wisdom, or goodness :—on his 
wisdom, if he should fail to discern what was best; on his goodness, 
if, having discerned, he should fail to choose what was best; and on 
his power, if, having discerned and chosen (and therefore desired) 
what was best, he should yet have failed to secure it. 

Such, then, being the creed of phrenologists, let us enquire whether 
facts do not furnish unquestionable proofs of its correctness. Is it 
not a fact, that. a certain fixed and definite nature is given to every 
thing, and every being? Does the apple tree ever produce oranges? 
or the oak tree, walnuts? Is the progeny of a cat ever found to be a 
swine? Or that of a mouse, an alligator? It is obvious that, so far 
as the lower creatures and things inanimate are concerned, the doctrine 
in question is true and indisputable ; and that all the modifications 
which result, in one or the other, from soil, climate, food, culture, 
cross-breeding, &c. do not amount to any thing incompatible with it. 

And its truth is not less unquestionable with regard to man; and 
although his pride may be somewhat mortified by the conviction, he 
must nevertheless be convinced, on a moment’s reflection, that his 
faculties and the laws of their activity, their growth and increase, are 
fixed and limited by the fiat of the Almighty. Does it depend on the 
will of any one whether he should have an existence at all or not? 
Is it any more dependent on his choice, whether he will draw his first 
breath in this country or any other? whether he will be the offspring 
of parents rich or poor, dishonoured or renowned, black, or white, or 
red? Did any one ever decide for himself that he would be born 
under a despotic or a democratic gdvernment? that his parents should 
be papists or protestants, Christians or heathens? Did any’ one 
ever choose to be the first, or last born of a family? Did he chioose 
under what circumstances he would or did first see the light? the 
capacities of his instructers? the intellectual and moral character of 
those who surrounded him in infancy and childhood? and the 
thousand other accidents which influence him through life? No! 
Of all these, the will of the Creator was the determining cause. 

The organs of our vegetative life, also, perform their several func- 
tions according to determinate laws, to which they are severally sub- 
ject, entirely independent of our will; and the results are just what 
they are, and are unchangeable, because the Creator has determined 
that they shall be so. The liver secretes bile, and does not perform 
digestion; the lungs oxygenise and revivify the blood, and do not 
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propel it; the stomach digests food, and the heart propels the blood; 
and the functions of these organs, severally, cannot be reversed, or 
substituted the one for the other; and that each should thus con- 
stantly, and invariably, and unchangeably perform its own functions, 
is resolvable, only and wholly, into the will of the Creator. 

The same is true of animal, as of vegetable life. It is not subject 
to the control of our will, that our external senses are just such as 
they are, in kind and degree; and that they are subject to the several 
laws which govern them. We see, and hear, and smell, and taste, 
and feel, not because we will to do so, but in accordance with the 
constitution of our nature—i. e. with the will of God. We cannot, 
at will, see with our ears, or taste with our hands, or smell with our 
eyes. It is not in our power, at will, to see as red that which is 
green, or to see a cheese-mite as large as an elephant. In the same 
manner, the existence in us of propensities, sentiments, and intel- 
lectual faculties, is not determined by ourselves; nor are their rela- 
tions to each other, and their mutual influence, subject to the will. 
*¢ Benevolence” cannot, at will, be converted into ** Destructiveness ;” 
nor can “ Philoprogenitiveness” be changed into “‘ Causality ;” what 
each is, it is, and it is what it is, in obedience to the will of the 
Creator. 

Further, individual dispositions of mind, and conformations of body, 
are found, as a matter of fact, to be possessed by different persons in 
different degrees; and their differences and peculiarities depend on 
organisation, and descend from parents to children. Daily observa- 
tion may convince vs that, in various persons, the several feelings and 
faculties are active in very different degrees. This, too, is the result 
of organisation and temperament, which exist independent of the will 
of the subject. Nay, we may go so far as to say, that even the 
Supreme Being himself, possesses a determinate nature, and cannot 
be other than he is; for absolute perfection, and infinite goodness, 
and infinite justice, are his attributes; and he cannot do evil, nor 
desire evil, nor approve evil. 

Such is a view of the doctrine of phrenology on this subject, in 
connection with facts; let us now consider it in connection with 
religious creeds. The doctrine of phrenology is, ‘‘ That the Deity 
has prescribed the order of things, as it exists, and has allotted to 
every person, whatever shall befall him.” It would certainly be diffi- 
cult to find an intelligent Christian whose creed should be at variance 
with this doctrine. If the order of things—the constitution of universal 
nature—be not such as the Deity has prescribed, then it follows that 
He is not the author of that constitution; or that something has been 
added to it, or subtracted from it, without his approbation or know- 
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ledge; or in opposition to his will. If this be so, then, though he 
might have been the original author of the constitution of nature, its 
administration must have been withdrawn or wrested out of his 
hands. This must have been by his permission—2with his approval, 
or without it. If by his approval, (and if it was originally the best 
that could be framed,) then he approves of what is not best, or is not 
tenacious of what is so; and on either supposition, he cannot be 
infinitely wise, nor infinitely good. If the administration of nature 
passed out of his hands without his consent or approval, then a 
power, greater than his, wrested it from him; and, on this supposition, 
infinite power does not belong to him. But this supposition undeifies 
him; for who can conceive of a Derry, without supreme wisdom, 
and power, and benevolence? Therefore, the supposition which 
involves these consequences must be abandoned; and we retain the 
general position, “that of the order of things, or the constitution of 
nature, as it exists, the Deity is the author ;” and the particular posi- 
tion, ** that he has allotted to every person, whatever shall befall him,” 
is equally susceptible of proof, by following out the same train of 
reasoning. 

But turning from the general creed of all intelligent Christians, let 
us look at the particular religious belief of certain sections of believers 
in revealed religion, and we shall see that the doctrine of phrenology 
meets with support from them. There is considerable diversity 
among religious men, in the particular creeds held by them—a diver- 
sity so great and striking, that at first sight it would appear irrecon- 
cileable. One holds the doctrine of divine decrees, another rejects it; 
one is strong in his confidence that the doctrine of divine sovereignty 
is true; another is as confident that it is false; but there is more of 
apparent, than of real difference between them. The rejecter of 
divine decrees believes, yet, in the divine foreknowledge; and in the 
fact of the Divine superintendence and government ;—in his govern- 
ment, too, by means and instruments, and according to wise and 
benevolent principles ; and this includes all for which the advocate of 
divine decrees would be tenacious. The rejecter of the doctrine of 
divine sovereignty, at least the Christian who rejects it, believes yet 
most firmly in the doctrine of divine and universal Providence, and in 
the absoluteness of human dependence on God; and this, when pro- 
perly traced out, includes all that is essential to the creed of him who 
believes in divine sovereignty. 

The doctrines held by some denominations of Christians, on the 
subject before us, are at least as strongly conceived, and as energeti- 
cally expressed, ex cathedra, by these denominations themselves, as 
any phrenologist would desire to express them; and, of course, 
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fatalism, if chargeable at all, must be equally so on their theological 
systems, as on phrenology. ‘“ Predestination,” says the Catechism 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines—and that formulary is, in 
its principal features, acknowledged by other denominations than © 
those whose ministers compiled it—* Predestination is God's eternal 
purpose, whereby he fore-ordained whatsoever cometh to pass.” 
We shall not stop to prove the truth of this proposition of that wise 
and learned body of men, neither will our readers expect it. It is not 
for us to show how, and wherein, the prescience of the Arminian, and 
the predestination of the Calvinist, coincide in their results, with each 
other; our only object is to show, that since they do thus coincide, 
and since phrenology coincides with each, no charge of fatalism can 
lie against phrenology, which is not equally chargeable on both those 
systems of religion; and since all evangelical Christians range on 
one or other of these sides, on the question of the decrees, phrenology 
is as free from the charge of fatalism, as is the creed of any body of 
such Christians. 

But what shall be said of the harmony of the phrenological doctrine 
on this subject, with the volume of the Divine Revelation? Will it 
bear examination by the law and the testimony? We have no dispo- 
sition to shrink from an application of our doctrine to this test; 
although we distinctly declare our conviction, that it is not equitable 
to require a philosophical system to conform to that volume, before it 
is allowed to be considered as true. ‘The phrenological doctrine on 
the matter in hand, however, will suffer nothing from examination by 
the test of sacred writ. ; 

On the general topic of the subjection of all things, and all beings, 
to the government of Jehovah, the voice of Revelation accords, exactly, 
with the conclusions of phrenology. ‘He doeth according to his 
will in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth; 
none can stay his hand, or say to him, What doest thou ?”’ Dan. iv. 35. 
«Our God is in the heavens; he hath done whatsoever he pleased.” 
Ps. exv. 3. ‘ Whatsoever the Lord pleased that did he, in heaven 
and in the earth, in the sea and in all deep places.” Ps. cxxxv. 6. 
«He worketh all things after the counsel of his own will.” Eph. i. 11. 
“He is of one mind, and who can turn him? and what his soul 
desireth, even that he doeth: for he performeth the thing that is 
appointed for me; and many such things are with him.” Job xxiii. 13. 
‘He spake, and it was done ; he commanded, and it stood fast. The 
Lord bringeth the counsel of the heathen to naught; he maketh the 
devices of the people of none effect. The counsel of the Lord 
standeth for ever; the thoughts of his heart to all generations.” 
Ps. xxxiii. 9-11. ‘Surely, as I have thought, so shall it come to 
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pass; and as I have purposed, so shall it stand.” ‘ This is the pur 
pose that is purposed upon the whole earth, and this is the hand that 
is stretched out upon all nations. For the Lord of hosts hath pur- 
posed, and who shall disannul it? and his hand is stretched out, and 
who shall turn it back?” Isa. xiv. 24. 26,27. ‘My counsel shall 
stand, and I will do all my pleasure; I have spoken, and I will bring 
it to pass ; I have purposed, I will also do it.” Isa. xlix. 10,11. 

It would be easy to multiply passages, to almost any extent, in 
confirmation of the doctrine of the foregoing ones—viz. that all things 
and beings are under the government of God; and that whatever 
occurs, is the fulfilment of his purpose, or at least takes place by his 
permission. ‘This is the doctrine of phrenology, and this is the doc- 
trine of Holy Writ; this species of fatalism, then, is taught in the 
Bible, and against it, as part and parcel of the phrenological system, 
no consistent believer in Revelation can object. But phrenology goes 
further than to embrace this general position ; it teaches, as we have 
seen, that the endowments, corporeal and mental, of each individual, 
are precisely what they are, by Divine appointment, and by Divine 
endowment. Does Revelation harmonise with this? It does, most 
fully and perfectly. It teaches “that no one hath any thing that he 
hath not received ;’’ that all things, and all endowments, are from 
God ; that “the Lord giveth wisdom, and out of his cometh under- 
standing” It not only ascribes the endowments of men to God, but 
also the differences of endowment, between one man and another, are 
ascribed to him; “‘ He divideth to every man severally as he will.” 
This truth is taught by our Redeemer, in the parable of the Talents ; 
the owner of which entrusted five to one servant, two to another, and 
one to a third; and also by the Apostle Paul, when he compares the 
diversity of endowment in the disciples of Christ, to the different func- 
tions of the several members of the natural body—the eye, the ear, 
the hand, the foot. If fatalism, then, is chargeable on phrenology, 
for asserting that each individual is what he is, by virtue of a consti- 
tution which he has received in accordance with the will of God, and 
that the differences between one man and another are referable to the 
same cause, phrenology must not bear the censure or reproach alone ; 
and he who utters the censure, does with the same breath reproach 
the word of his Maker. 


(To be continued.) 
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ARTICLE II. 


ON THE NATURE OF THE EVIDENCE BY WHICH THE FUNCTIONS OF DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF THE BRAIN MAY BE ESTABLISHED.* 


In perusing the remarks of physiological authors on the functions 
of the brain, every one must have been struck with the great import- 
ance which they attach to the experiments of Flourens, Magendie, and 
others, and the contempt with which they have regarded the observa- 
tions and reports of phrenologists on the same subject. The prefer- 
ence which they have shown for the experiments alluded to, is 
obviously owing to their having inconsiderately committed themselves 
against phrenology, and to a natural desire, thence arising, to be able 
to discover the functions of the different parts of the brain by other 
than phrenological means, so as at once to wipe off from themselves 
the stain of ignorance, which they cannot conceal, and to deny to the 
phrenologists all merit in accomplishing this end. The same feeling 
makes them shut their eyes and ears to the evidence which phreno- 
logists place before them. Their rejection of it, however, is not an 
act of their understandings, but arises from a revulsion of their self- 
esteem at the pretensions of a class of men, whom they have ridiculed 
and condemned, to instruct them, even by the humble method of 
reporting facts in nature which they have observed. 

While, however, these feelings unquestionably operate in many of 
the more advanced physiologists, there is a younger class of enquirers 
who perceive that the experiments alluded to, have not accomplished 
the ends for which they were instituted, and who, less hostile to 
phrenology, are willing to embrace truth, by whomsoever presented ; 
but who, from the inherent difficulties of the question, are at a loss to 
decide on the real merits of the experiments, and on the value of the 
cases reported by phrenologists. The following remarks are offered 
to assist this class of enquirers in forming a judgment for themselves. 

The established practice with physiologists is, to cut through, or 
cut away, different nerves and different portions of the brain in living 
animals, and to observe the results, ‘The experiments are first made 
and announced by one experimenter, such as Flourens, Magendie, or 
Sir Charles Bell; they are then repeated by several other enquirers ; 
and if all obtain the same results, the facts are generally received as 
established physiological science. If contradictory reports be made, 
further experiments are resorted to; and belief is suspended until a 


* From the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. No. 51. 
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strong body of concurring testimony appear in favour of one conclu- 
sion. In some instances, this method appears adequate to attain the 
end in view. When Sir Charles Bell cut the root of a motor nerve, 
and saw that the power of motion was lost in the muscles on which it 
was ramified, and when he cut across a nerve of sensation at its root, 
and observed that sensation was lost, the evidence of the functions of 
these nerves was complete, But four conditions are necessary to the 
success of this method of investigation :—First, The part destroyed, 
must be a distinct organ with a specific function; secondly, The part 
injured, must be such that it may be cut without necessarily involving 
the disorder of the functions of a variety of other parts ; thirdly, The 
function of the organ to which the cut nerves are distributed must be 
known ; and, fourthly, After the operation, these functions should be 
completely within reach of observation. These conditions were pre- 
sent in Sir Charles Bell’s experiments in irritating or cutting roots of 
the nerves of motion and sensation. For, Ist, These nerves were 
distinct organs, each having a specific function ; 2dly, It was possible 
to cut a branch of the fifth pair, or a root of a spinal nerve, without 
involving the functions of the nervous system in general in derange- 
ment; 3dly, It was known that the muscles manifested voluntary 
motion and sensation; and hence, when one of those powers was 
suppressed, it was possible to distinguish its absence; 4thly, The 
muscles on which the cut nerves were ramified were so much within 
reach of observation, that they could be forced into action or sensation 
at the will of the experimenter, and hence he could discover what 
effect had resulted from his operations. 

When, however, Flourens proceeded to cut out, in living animals, 
the cerebellum and different parts of the hemispheres of the brain, ’ 
these conditions were wanting. For, 1st, He could not say whether 
the parts were or were not distinct organs, executing specific func- 
tions ; 2dly, These parts could not be laid open and cut away, with- 
out involving the functions of the nervous system generally. This 
proposition is now admitted by Sir Charles Bell, and many other 
physiologists. 3dly, He did not know beforehand what mental power 
the part destroyed manifested, and he could not therefore judge of its 
suppression ; and, 4thly, The animals in whom the cerebellum and 
parts of the convolutions were destroyed, were not, after the opera- 
tions, in a condition of health, or placed in external circumstances 
calculated to show whether they were or were not capable of mani- 
festing any propensity which might be connected with the injured 
organs. There is not a shadow of evidence, for example, that these 
creatures manifested the propensity of Amativeness after the cere- 
bellum was destroyed. Yet, if our doctrine be correct, that this 
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feeling is connected with that organ, the suppression of the manifesta- 
tions after the abstraction of the organ, might, according to sound 
principles of induction, be viewed as the direct result of the destruc- 
tion of the organ. 

The experimenters proceeded on the assumption that nothing was 
known concerning the functions of the cerebellum and of the cerebral 
lobes, and yet they expected to discover the functions of these parts 
by observing the powers which were not manifested when they were 
destroyed. ‘The reasonableness of this expectation may be judged of 
by a short analogy. Suppose that an instrument, capable of emitting 
an unknown number of sounds by means of an unknown mechanism, 
was presented to one of these operators, and that his object was to 
discover, by experiments, what sounds it was capable of producing, 
and by what precise pieces of machinery each sound was emitted. 
Imagine that he opened its covering, and seeing a number of wheels 
and springs, he, at random, broke two or three of them, and that he 
then set the machine agoing. If it refused to emit any sounds, he 
would discover that he had destroyed it all. But if it still emitted 
twenty or thirty sounds, how could he tell what sounds were wanting, 
when he did not know the original number? And how could he dis- 
cover, by this silence, the particular sounds which the broken wheels 
and strings were calculated to emit when entire? Yet this is the pre- 
cise condition in which the experimental physiologists stand in regard 
to the faculties of the mind and brain. They do not know what pro- 
pensities, sentiments, and intellectual powers, the mind is capable of 
manifesting in its entire compass, and they do not know what par- 
ticular powers are manifested by each particular part of the brain; 
they therefore proceed to discover unknown faculties, by destroying 
at random convolutions whose functions are unknown! This is pre- 
cisely like breaking the strings of an unknown instrument to discover 
the notes attached to these strings. The philosophical maxim, Er 
nihilo nihil fit, is set at defiance; for they destroy the organ, and 
expect that, after it is destroyed, it will reveal to them its functions. 
To bring into clearer light the inadequacy of this method, we may 
suppose that the physiologist is presented with a machine capable of 
emitting, not an unascertained, but a definite number of sounds, say 
thirty-five, by means of thirty-five distinct strings, every one of which 
is visibly separate from the rest. It is clear that, even in this more 
favourable case, it would be necessary for him, in order to discover 
the sound emitted by each string, to proceed as follows:—Ist, To 
sause the machine, while entire, to emit all its sounds, and to become 
so familiar with each that he could recognise its presence or absence 
with positive certainty. 2dly, When he cut a particular string, to 
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cause the machine to emit all its sounds so far as it retained the power 
of doing so, in order that he might judge what sound was now want- 
ing:—This would be indispensable before he could have sufficient 
reasons for inferring that any particular sound depended on the string 
which he had destroyed. If he were not acquainted with all the 
sounds, each by itself, when the machine was entire, he could not 
tell which sound was wanting when a particular string was broken. 
Or if the machine was so constructed that he could not break one 
string without rendering several more mute, he could not discover 
which of the sounds which were now wanting was connected directly 
with the string which he had cut, and which were only incidentally 
involved in its fate. And, 3dly, If he had it not in his power, after 
having cut one particular string, to cause the instrument to emit all 
the other sounds which it was still capable of emitting, he would, if 
possible, be still more completely obstructed in his attempt to dis- 
cover the particular note attached to the particular string on which he 
operated, for he would want the first element for observation, the pre- 
sence of sounds to be compared with the strings which remained 
entire. If the broken wire gave only a few discordant jingles, he 
might be sadly in error, if he imagined these sounds to be its proper 
notes. 

The only way in which he could hope to succeed by this method, 
would be, Ist, by becoming familiarly acquainted with each of the 
thirty-five notes by itself. 2dly, By ascertaining that each string was 
so far independent of all the other, that he might cut it without 
impairing them. And, 3dly, By placing the machine in circum- 
stances calculated to elicit all its sounds at distinct intervals, by 
making it emit them accordingly, and then observing which of the 
thirty-five was wanting. 

When we apply this illustration to the case of the physiologist, we 
perceive, 

Ist, That they are unquestionably ignorant of the character of each 
primitive propensity, sentiment, and intellectual faculty, which may 
be manifested by the mind. Hence, on seeing a certain number of 
manifestations, they cannot tell to what primitive powers they belong, 
nor how many are still wanting to complete the manifestations of the 
full catalogue of primitive faculties. In this condition of ignorance, 
they can never tell whether any particular power is the sole faculty 
suppressed or not, and therefore they cannot say that that particular 
power, and no other, depends on the part of the brain which they 
have destroyed. 

2dly, They are avowedly unacquainted with the particular parts of 
the brain which manifest particular primitive powers. Hence, in 
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cutting away portions of the brain, they may destroy half of one 
organ and half of another, or one entire organ and half of each of 
two others adjoining it. They are not convinced that the organs are 
double, and do not cut away precisely the corresponding portions of 
the brain in the two hemispheres. In their ablations they resemble 
an experimenter on the supposed machine, who should smash a few 
wheels and strings at random, and then listen to discover what sounds 
he had rendered the machine incapable of producing. By their inca- 
pacity to remove precisely the two organs of any one faculty, and 
neither more nor less, they can never place themselves even in the 
condition of the experimenter, whose machine possessed thirty-five 
easily distinguishable individual strings, on which he could operate 
with a certainty that he was cutting only one at a time. Their 
operations are really smashing wheels and strings at random, and 
then listening to discover what gounds shall not be emitted. 

3dly, After having destroyed a particular part of the brain, they 
cannot make the animal manifest, in distinct succession, all its pro- 
pensities, sentiments, and intellectual powers, which it may be still 
capable of manifesting. They cannot cause it to love its mate of the 
opposite sex, to love its young, to fight, to conceal, to fear, to build, 
to sing, to be proud, at their pleasure; and if these powers were not 
manifested after the ablation, the legitimate conclusion would be, that 
they all depended on the portion of brain abstracted. As the same 
non-manifestation would follow from cutting out a great variety of 
parts of the brain, the conclusion would, by this method, be reached, 
that all of these powers depended on each part cut away in succession, 
or that each part manifested all the faculties. 

4thly, The physiologists do not pretend that they can cut out par- 
ticular organs from the brain without impairing the functions of other 
organs. It is impossible, therefore, to compare particular manifesta- 
tion lost with particular parts cut out. 

For these reasons, while I admit the competency of experiments 
by vivisection to discover the functions of the nervous system, where 
the four conditions before described exist, viz. Ist, Where the part 
cut is a distinct organ; 2dly, Where the part can be cut without 
seriously involving other parts; 3dly, Where the functions of the 
organ on which the cut nerves are ramified are known; and, 4thly, 
Where it is possible to compare the state of the function after the 
operation with its condition before it; yet I deny its competency to 
lead to any valuable results where these conditions are wanting; and I 
respectfully maintain, that all of them have been wanting in the expe- 
riments performed by ablations of the cerebellum and of particular 
parts of the brain. I consider, therefore, that this method is funda- 
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mentally defective, unphilosophical, and unproductive, when relied on 
for discovering the primitive faculties connected with particular parts 
of the brain. 

These observations are all fortified by the following excellent 
remarks of Sir Charles Bell. ‘I have endeavoured to discover the 
truth by the examination of the structure, and the observation of the 
phenomena of life, without torturing living animals. It is too common 
a belief that, in physiology, experiments on animals is the best and 
surest way of pursuing an enquiry, although it be certain that the 
supposed issue of experiments is as much affected by the preconcep- 
tion, as the process or reasoning can be. The experimenter on brutes 
is not to be called a philosopher merely because he goes counter to 
the natural feelings of mankind ; nor is he the more entitled to favour, 
that he gives a character of cruelty to the medical profession, thereby 
contracting its sphere of usefulness.* Jt is but a poor manner of 
acquiring fame, to multiply experiments on brutes, and take the 
chances of discovery. We ought at least to try to get at the truth 
without cruelty, and to form a judgment without having recourse to 
torture. At all events, it is our duty to prepare for experiments upon 
living animals by the closest previous application of our reason, 80 
that we may narrow the question, and make it certain that advantage 
shall be gained by the experiment.”’t 

When Dr. Gall started in his career of discovery, he was equally 
ignorant of the fundamental faculties and their particular organs, as 
the physiologists in general now are; but his method of removing this 
ignorance did not involve self-evident absurdities and impossibilities. 
He met with living and healthy men who were capable of manifesting 
a great variety of faculties at pleasure, except one, say Tune. He 
met with others who had an instinctive facility in manifesting this 
faculty, but who were deficient in others. Here was a power so 
specific that its nature could not be mistaken, and here were indi- 


* « That I have known the best and most virtaous men hold a different opinion, 
I must allow. But I have not been able to suppress the expression of my sense 
of this matter, that dissections of living animals attended with protracted suffering 
must be wrong. I can affirm, for my own part, that conviction has never reached 
me by means of experiments on brutes, neither when I have attempted them 
myself, nor in reading what experimenters have done. It would be arraigning 
Providence to suppose that we were permitted to penetrate the mysteries of nature 
by perpetrating cruelties which are ever against our instinctive feelings. I am, 
therefore, happy in believing that the examination of the natural structure, and 
the watchful observance of the phenomena of life, will go farther to give us just 
hotions in physiology than the dissections of living animals.” 

T An Essay on the Circulation of the Blood, by Charles Bell, &c., 1819, p. 25. 
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viduals who were able and willing to manifest the faculty so far as 
they had the power as often as he pleased. On comparing their 
heads, he observed that the one had a particular part of the brain 
large, and the other had that same part small, and that the power of 
manifesting was in proportion to the size of the part. This case was 
the same as if Dr. Gall had met with two self-acting and intelligent 
machines, capable of emitting a variety of sounds by distinct strings, 
and had found that in one of them a particular string was very large 
and strong, and in the other that it was broken; and had, by observ- 
ing the notes which each emitted, discovered that a particular musical 
note was deficient in the machine whose string was broken, and 
vigorous in that whose string was large and sound. There is neither 
absurdity nor impossibility here. Men with particular organs defi- 
cient, such as Milne with Colouring, Haggart with Conscientiousness, 
are instruments having particular strings damaged, yet capable of 
sounding all their other notes; while other individuals, in whom these 
same particular organs are very large, are like machines in which 
these strings are remarkably strong, and as they are intelligent and 
self-acting machines, and as a defect in one particular organ does not 
impair the others, we can induce them to sound their notes, and hence 
we may compare the power of manifestation with the size of the string 
until we are satisfied. 

The circumstances which I have here mentioned, show that it is in 
vain to expect that cases will ever be recorded of the artificial abstrac- 
tion of particular parts of the brain, and the suppression thereby of 
particular powers, so as to produce a satisfactory physiology of the 
brain; and if physiologists will not condescend to resort to the obser- 
vation of the size of particular parts of the brain, as indicated by the 
skull during life, and to the comparing of that size with the power of 
manifesting particular mental faculties, they must remain long unin- 
structed regarding the functions of the different parts of the brain. 
They have a great aversion to this method of proceeding, because 
they conceive it to be particularly liable to fallacies. ‘There is the 
want, they say, of that precision which is so desirable in science. 
There is no measure of the size of an organ. It cannot be estimated 
in inches, nor by weight. Again, there is no standard by which to 
try the force of the manifestations. They therefore reject the whole 
method as empirical and unphilosophical, and incapable of leading to 
scientific truth. 

We at once admit, that the two elements in our method of investi- 
gation are both in their own nature estimative. We cannot accu- 
rately measure or weigh the size of particular parts of the brain 
during life; but we affirm, that if an average natural endowment of 
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the observing faculties be possessed, we may, by due practice, learn 
to estimate it with sufficient precision to lead us to positive conclu- 
sions. Again, we confess that we cannot measure the force of each 
manifestation of the faculties by ounces or inches, but we maintain, 
that, by proper instruction and the exercise of the understanding, we 
may estimate it also, Phrenology, in its evidence, rests on the. same 
foundation as the practice of medicine. The existence of disease 
cannot in general be determined by weight or measure, and the 
characters of diseases can be judged of only by their appearances, or 
the symptoms which they present. The organs affected—the degrees 
to which they are affected—and the extent to which medicines act on 
them, are all estimated by the exercise of observation and reflection 
on mere symptoms. In the practice of medicine, anatomy, phy- 
siology, and pathology, shed their lights to help the judgment in its 
estimates, but they do not reveal the theory of medicine, @ priori, nor 
do they render it a demonstrative science. 

The same general laws of evidence must necessarily apply to the 
study of phrenology. The mental manifestations are not ponderable 
nor measurable any more than the capacity for pain or pleasure, or 
the powers of hearing or sight, are so. We estimate the degree in 
which these susceptibilities and capacities are possessed by different 
individuals, and regard our knowledge as substantial, and we must of 
necessity learn to estimate the force of the mental manifestations by a 
similar exercise of observation and reflection, or remain for ever igno- 
rant of mental science. Again, the differences between the forms of 
the particular organs, and between their.sizes when large and small, 
are so palpable, that it is absurd to deny the possibility of distinguish- 
ing them in favourable cases; and, in proving a science, we are not 
only entitled, but bound by the dictates of common sense, to select the 
simplest and the most striking cases, instantia ostentiva of Bacon, as 
best calculated to bring the truth to light. 

It must therefore be by the exercise of observation and reflection, 
or by the practice of the method of estimating, that we shall discover 
the primitive faculties connected with particular parts of the brain, if 
ever we shall discover them; and it will be only after these dis- 
coveries have been made that anatomy, physiology, and pathology 
will shed light on our path. Until we have followed this method, 
they are as little adapted by their own beams to reveal the functions 
of the different parts of the brain, as they are to unfold, @ priori, the 
symptoms and best modes of treatment of diseases. 

Those individuals, therefore, who object to the evidence on which 
phrenology is founded and supported, appear to me not to understand 
the nature of the enquiry. In the phrenological books, there is as 
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clear a specification of the localities and appearances of the organs, of 
the functions which they perform, and of the effects of their different 
degrees of development in point of size, as there is in treatises on the 
practice of physic of the organs affected, and the symptoms which 
constitute particular diseases. The authors of medical treatises do 
not record all the cases by which the propositions which they 
atinounce were first ascertained, and may be still traced. They 
assume that the enquirer has qualified himself, by previous study, for 
understanding and appreciating what they describe, and they refer 
him to the sick beds of the people for verification of their remarks. 
We teach our student how to observe, and refer him to the active 
theatre of the world, where he will find faculties manifested, and 
developments of organs exhibited, to an unlimited extent, and we bid 
him verify our observations there. We refer him to prisons and 
lunatic asylums, and to pathological cases reported by phrenologists, 
for evidence of excessive, of deficient, and of diseased manifestations. 
The opponents, however, object to pathological cases reported by 
phrenologists, because they say they are interested in representing 
them in favour of their own views. 

We may truly say, in this science, that every man who is not for 
us, is against us; and the objection might be urged, that we cannot 
trust to reports made by anti-phrenologists, because they are interested 
in finding evidence to justify their opposition. But I go farther, and 
maintain, that the most honest non-phrenologist is incapable of report- 
ing pathological cases calculated to establish the functions of the 
different parts of the brain. A non-phrenologist is a man who has 
not studied phrenology, and who is ignorant of its details. Now, 
such a person does not know the primitive faculties of the mind, nor 
their modes of manifestation, and he does not know whether different 
parts of the brain have or have not different functions. He cannot 
point to one portion of the convolutions, and say this manifests such 
a power, and, when it is diseased, this power, and no other, will 
suffer. He cannot say that it is an organ at all. In short, persons, 
ignorant of phrenology, that is, of the situations of the mental organs, 
and their healthy manifestations, are no better qualified to report 
accurately pathological cases of these organs, with a view to the 
elucidations of their functions, than a person would be to report 
pathological cases of the abdomen, who only knew in general that it 
contained the organs of digestion and assimilation, but without being 
aware that one part serves for chymification, another for chylification, 
another for the secretion of bile, and a fourth for absorption, and so 
on. For these reasons, it is only phrenologists who are capable of 
reporting such cases, so as to give them a bearing on the subject. In 
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the case of Mr. N., reported in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal for October, 1836, and in this Journal for December last, Mr. 
Craig, so far as can be discovered by his report, did not know that 
the function of a part of the posterior lobe of the brain, which he saw 
extensively injured, was to manifest Combativeness, and, in conse- 
quence, he made no mention in his printed report, whether Mr. N.’s 
temper was or was not affected by the disease of that pzzt. In con- 
sequence of knowing the function of that part in health, I saw the 
importance of investigating this point minutely, and ascertained that 
the manifestations were as morbid as the organ. Again, Mr. Craig 
reported that Mr. N. spoke ten, and knew four more languages; yet, 
although he had his brain in his hands, he did not report whether any 
particular part of the brain was large or small, in concomitance with 
that great gift. Apparently he did not know, because he had not 
studied, where any convolution connected with that talent was to be 
met with. From previous study, I was informed that a certain con- 
volution lying above each superorbitar plate was regarded as the 
organ of a faculty for languages, and, in consequence, I earnestly 
observed its size, and was able to report that it was very large. I 
select this case, not for the sake of boasting, but because it is fairly 
illustrative of my proposition, that a person who has not ascertained 
the situations of the different mental organs, and the manifestations 
which accompany them in a state of health, is not capable of reporting 
pathological cases of these organs with success. We should estimate 
at a very humble value pathological reports on the organs of the 
thorax, made by a person ignorant of the separate functions of the 
lungs, heart, and blood-vessels, however high his general talents 
might be; and equally valueless and inconclusive will pathological 
reports relative to the brain in all probability appear, when made by 
those who are ignorant of the use of its different parts. 

I therefore respectfully maintain, not only that the principles of 
investigation adopted by phrenologists are sound, and adequate to 
attain the ends in view in employing them, but that there is no other 
method by which the primitive faculties attached to particular portions 
of the brain can be discovered. 





ARTICLE III. 
THE TEMPERAMENTS. 
The word temperament is derived from the Latin word temperare, 
which signifies to mix, to temper, &c.; but in the modern and more 


common acceptation of the term, it is used to denote the result of a 
VOL. I.—24 
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mixture or fempering of all the qualities, both bodily and mental, of 
any individual, The doctrine of the temperaments has long been a 
subject of study among physiologists. Differences in external appear- 
ances, and certain peculiarities of character, corresponding in some 
measure to these differences, were observed and associated together 
by various individuals in the earliest ages. And it is now generally 
admitted by physiologists, and all close observers of nature, that there 
exist some definite relations between certain qualities of mind and 
peculiar organisation and state of the human economy. But writers 
differ somewhat in opinion as to the extent of these relations, and the 
particular parts and conditions of the body on which they depend. 

It is not our present object to enter into any discussion with the 
expectation of explaining, and much less of settling, all the facts and 
hypotheses on this subject. At some subsequent time, we may 
notice the opinions of different writers, and offer some remarks upon 
the causes of the temperaments—showing how far they depend upon 
the quality of the whole organisation, as well as the predominance of 
certain organs in the body ;—and explain in what way these organs 
are connected with particular portions of the brain, and also how the 
temperaments are or may be changed, &c. &c. We wish now simply 
to present the external indications by which the different temperaments 
may be recognised, and their corresponding effects on character. And 
most individuals can understand and apply these to very good advan- 
tage, without going fully into the philosophy of the subject. As this 
knowledge must chiefly be acquired by the inductive process of inves- 
tigation, it is necessary, that every person should observe and collect 
facts, and study nature for himself. All that written descriptions or 
verbal instructions can do, is to give some general directions, which 
the student in phrenology must critically examine and constantly 
apply, until his ideas are clear, fixed, and settled on the subject. 
But we would at the same time remark, that a knowledge of physio- 
logy is indispensable to a full and thorough understanding of the tem- 
peraments, especially of what may with propriety be called their 
philosophy. 

Phrenologists have very unanimously agreed in the division of the 
temperaments into four classes:—viz. the nervous, when the brain 
and the nerves are predominantly active; the sanguine, when the 
lungs, heart, and blood-vessels, are predominant; the bilious, when 
the fibrous and muscular portions of the system predominate in 
strength and activity ; and the Aymphatic, when the secreting glands 
and the assimilating organs exceed, in due proportion, the other parts 
of the system. As each of these forms necessary and constituent parts 
of the body, we never find one alone, and seldom all united in equal 
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proportions. In combination, sometimes one predominates, and some- 
times two, and occasionally, perhaps, two or three are found in nearly 
equal proportions. The combination depends chiefly on hereditary 
descent and age, though it is very much affected, if not in some 
instances entirely changed, by disease, diet, climate, or other external 
influences. But in order to know the combined effects of tempera- 
ment upon character, it is necessary first to be made acquainted with 
the physical and mental indications of each. Mr. Combe has given a 
very clear and correct description of these, which we copy, verbatim, 
from his ‘* System of Phrenology.” 

“The lymphatic temperament is distinguishable by a round form 
of the body, softness of the muscular system, repletion of the cellular 
tissue, fair hair, and a pale, clear skin. It is accompanied by languid 
vital actions, with weakness, and slowness in the circulation. The 
brain, as part of the system, is also slow, languid, and feeble in its 
action, and the mental manifestations are proportionally weak. 

“The sanguine temperament is indicated by well-defined forms, 
moderate plumpness of person, tolerable firmness of flesh, light hair, 
inclining to chestnut, blue eyes, and fair complexion, with ruddiness of 
countenance. It is marked by great activity of the blood-vessels, 
fondness for exercise, and an animated countenance. The brain par- 
takes of the general state, and is active. 

“The bilious temperament is recognised by black hair, dark skin, 
moderate fulness, and much firmness of flesh, with harshly expressed 
outline of the person. The functions partake of great energy of 
action, which extends to the brain, and the countenance, in conse- 
quence, shows strong, marked, and decided features. 

“The nervous temperament is recognised by fine thin hair, thin 
skin, small thin muscles, quickness in muscular motion, paleness of 
countenance, and often delicate health. The whole nervous system, 
including the brain, is predominantly active, and the mental manifesta- 
tions proportionally vivacious.” 

That Size, “‘ ceteris paribus,” is a measure of power, is one of the 
fundamental principles of phrenology. Among the conditions included 
in this phrase, “ceteris paribus,” i. e. other things being equal, that 
of temperament is the most important in its influence. Dr. Spurzheim 
was inclined to regard the temperaments as indicating only * four dif- 
ferent degrees of activity in the vegetative and phrenic functions.” 
Some other phrenologists are disposed to consider the effect of tem- 
perament on character to consist in something more tham simply im 
the different degrees of activity in the functions of the brain ; that the 
structure, predominance, and state, of certain other organs of the 
body, have not only a powerful effect on the whole brain, but also on 
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particular portions of it, and consequently modify, to some extent, 
the various manifestations of mind. These conditions vary also in 
their effects, according to external circumstances, and the peculiar 
influences operating on the individual for the time being. 

The quality of the brain uniformly partakes of the same character 
as that of the whole body. And it is by observing and comparing 
the external indications of the latter, and their corresponding effects, 
that we are able to arrive at a knowledge of the former. It is a 
universal law throughout all organic matter, that the larger the organ, 
other things being equal, the greater will be its proportional vigour 
and strength in activity. It is necessary, therefore, in order to com- 
bine or analyse the different faculties of any individual, to know first 
the relative size of his organs; as the larger organs will generally 
take the lead, in power and influence, in the formation of character. 
But when we compare the developments of one person with those of 
another, it is indispensably necessary then to know the quality of 
brain in each, in order to understand the differences in character, and 
its peculiar exhibitions under all circumstances. And it is on this 
account, that phrenologists lay so much stress upon a knowledge of 
the temperament. Every person, therefore, who wishes to be well 
versed in the philosophy and application of the science, should 
thoroughly study its nature and effects on character. And the only 
possible way to do this successfully, is to study nature itself. Still, 
the student of phrenology needs some general directions, either from 
books or a teacher, in order to make observations and draw correct 
inferences. The facilities for acquiring a knowledge of this subject, 
we propose to afford, as far as they can consistently be presented in a 
monthly periodical. . 

We shall first consider separately the physical indications, and the 
corresponding mental qualities accompanying each temperament. 
Though it is seldom, if ever, that any single temperament is found 
unmixed, and only occasionally in very great predominance, yet it is 
necessary to know the nature and effects of the temperaments indi- 
vidually, in order to a correct and full understanding of their combi- 
nations. While, therefore, the reader may not be able to apply the 
following descriptions in full to any single individual, nevertheless, he 
may perhaps distinguish some person of his acquaintance who has a 
predominance of some one of the temperaments described ; and, at all 
events, by proper attention to these descriptions, and some little 
application of them by way of observation, he will be prepared to 
understand much better their combined effects. It is impossible to 
supply by cuts the place of Jiving illustrations; still, as the subject 
may be rendered clearer and more impressive by them, and few books 
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contain illustrations of this sort, we shall present several cuts, though 
we could wish their execution more perfect, and the intended delinea- 
tions of the temperaments by them more true to nature. 


No, 1. 


Cut No. 1 is designed to illustrate the lymphatic temperament. 
Dr. Spurzheim describes it as follows :—* It is indicated by a pale, 
white skin, fair hair, roundness of form, and repletion of the cellular 
tissue ; the flesh is soft, the vital actions are languid, the pulse is 
feeble, and the whole frame indicates slowness and weakness in the 
vegetative, affective, and intellectual functions.” 

In a person possessing a predominance of this temperament, we 
generally find a lifeless expression in all the features of the counte- 
nance, a heavy eye, and vacuity of look; slowness in all the move- 
ments of the body, and feebleness in all its functions; the hair most 
usually of a light flaxen, or dark colour; the features and joints very 
smooth, and their exterior quite uniform and round; the skin pallid 
and fair; the flesh soft and abundant, and not unfrequently a tendency 
to corpulency. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, No. 42, remarks 
as follows :—‘ This temperament (lymphatic) is considered to depend 
upon undue predominance of the watery constituents of the Various 
animal materials, as in the glandular, serous, and mucous secretions, 
and of the quantity of the serous portion of the blood. And as the 
various organs of the human frame, more particularly the brain, seem 
to act upon the application of stimuli, so it is considered that, with 
the lymphatic temperament, the fluids of the body are of the least 
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stimulating qualities. Consequently, individuals of this temperament 
are generally remarkable for their aversion to both mental and corpo- 
real exercise; and whatever be the native power in either of these 
respects, the deficiency of activity, in its exercise, will even operate 
as an insurmountable barrier to the attainment of first rate excellence 
in any pursuit. Such persons, with the highest mental power, will 
be surpassed in their qualifications for the common and extraordinary 
duties of life, by individuals of far less native strength of mind, but 
who, with a more favourable temperament, and consequent love of 
exercise, have laid in large stores of mental possessions.” 

Says another writer, speaking of the same subject,—‘‘ The general 
characteristic of the lymphatic tempetament is an insurmountable 
tendency to indolence, and an aversion to exercise, either of the body 
or mind. Persons possessing it, will be deficient in that enduring 
persistency of character which more favourably marks the bilious 
temperament, and will be easily diverted from their object by the love 
of ease or sensuality. They will be disposed to indulge in bed in 
the morning; they will not easily impose restraint on their appetites ; 
will neglect, or perform in a slovenly manner, the monotonous every 
day duties of life, and will always be inclined to put off exertion of 
any kind till they are pinched by necessity or shame, or by some 
other motive, which will be determined by their organisation.”’ * * * 
“Their perceptions are dull, indistinct, and seldom make deep or 
lasting impressions; their passions sluggish, though rather strong; 
their affections mild, pliable, and constant; their ideas few and slow, 
but tolerably clear. All actions which require boldness, promptitude, 
decision, or obstinate study or courage, they are wholly inadequate to 
perform. But they are pleased with such as they can perform tran- 
quilly, and at leisure. As neither the external nor internal impres- 
sions are lively, they have neither the vivacity, the gaiety, nor the 
changeable character of the sanguine. Their ideas, sentiments, 
virtues, vices, and, indeed, every moral, as well as physical attribute, 
appear in a character rather negative or of mediocrity. But with all 
these disadvantages, added to a natural indolence of. character, on 
account of their mild and unchanging disposition, and the ease with 
which they bend their opinions and inclinations to those of others, 
they often succeed in gaining and preserving unbounded influence 
over persons of very different dispositions, and far superior talents.” 

Each temperament seems to affect, more or less, every part of the 
body. Where we find, therefore, the organs of the brain performing 
their functions with great activity and energy, we shall usually find 
similar results in the exercise of the muscles, and other parts of the 
human system. This principle is practically recognised by writers 





who describe very accurately and minutely the habits and actions of 
persons of different dispositions and characters. In this way, the 
temperaments of different individuals may be distinguished very 
clearly and satisfactorily. And perhaps no writer has sketched the 
delineations of the lymphatic temperament more strikingly correct, 
than William Oobbett, though he was no phrenologist. As illustra- 
tions of this, we make the following quotations from his Advice to 
Young Men, in a series of letters. In his letter to a lover, he dis- 
cusses the question,—‘* Who is to tell whether a girl will make an 
industrious woman? How is the purblind lover, especially, to -be 
able to ascertain whether she, whose smiles, and dimples, and 
bewitching lips, have half bereft him of his senses; how is he to be 
able to judge, from any thing he can see, whether the beloved object 
will be industrious or lazy? Why, it is very difficult,” he answers. 
“There are, however, certain outward signs which, if attended to 
with care, will serve as pretty sure guides. And, first, if you find 
the tongue lazy, you may be nearly certain that the hands and feet 
are the same. By laziness of the tongue, I do not mean silence; I 
do not mean an absence of talk, for that, in most cases, is very good ; 
but I mean a slow and soft utterance; a sort of sighing out of the 
words, instead of speaking them ; a sort of letting the sounds fall out, 
as if the party were sick at stomach. The pronunciation of an indus- 
trious person is generally quick and distinct, and the voice, if not 
strong, firm, at least. Not masculine—as feminine as possible; not 
a croak nor a bawl, but a quick, distinct, and sound voice.”’ ‘ Look 
2 little, also, at the labours of the ¢eeth, for these correspond with the 
other members of the body, and with the operations of the mind.” 
“ Quick at meals, quick at work, is a saying as old as the hills, and 
never was there a truer saying.” ‘Get to see her at work upon a 
mutton-chop, or a bit of bread and cheese; and if she deal quickly 
with these, you have pretty good security for that activity—that 
stirring industry, without which a wife is a burden, instead of a 
help.” ‘Another mark of industry is a guick step, and a somewhat 
heavy tread, showing that the foot comes down with a hearty good- 
will.” “I do not like, and I never liked, your sauntering, soft- 
stepping girls, who move as if they were perfectly indifferent as to 
the result.” 

Cut No. 2 is designed to represent the nervous temperament, which 
is produced by a predominance of the brain and the nerves over other 
portions of the system. Dr. Spurzheim describes its external indica- 
tions as follows :—* Fine thin hair, delicate health, general emacia- 
tion, and smallness of the muscles; rapidity in the muscular actions, 
and vivacity in the sensations.” 
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The Messrs. Fowlers, who have made many observations in this 
country, give the following description of this temperament in their 
work on phrenology :-—* It is accompanied by the highest degree of 
excitability and activity of the corporeal and mental powers; vividness 
and intensity of emotion; clearness and rapidity of thought, percep- 
tion, and conception; sprightliness of mind and body ; light, fine, and 
thin hair; a fair, clear, and delicate skin and countenance ; and’ more 
activity, vivacity, and intensity, than power and endurance of mind 
and body.” 

It is much easier to recognise the mental characteristics of this 
temperament than its physical signs. Where it predominates, the 
individual is more inclined to mental than physical exercise, and is 
fond of study and acquiring knowledge. It is generally accompanied 
by a quick, clear, and discriminating mind, and vivid, intense, and 
excitable emotions. A predominance of this temperament gives a 
susceptibility of exquisite enjoyment, or extreme suffering. 

The writer (in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, No. 42) 
before quoted, has the following very just remarks on this tempera- 
ment :—*‘ Its external characteristics are, a soft skin; fair and thin 
hair; sometimes a paleness of the complexion, and sometimes a 
hectic tinge; small and soft muscles; pointed features, and delicacy 
of the whole organisation; generally a slenderness of form; a spark- 
ling vivacity of the cornea; and a quick, sharp pulse.” This 
temperament is the most favourable to mere activity of the mental 
powers; but the activity is not so enduring as in the case of the 
bilious temperament. The mind may then be compared to a taper 
burning with a light too brilliant, and thence the more speedily con- 
sumed; or to ignited flax, which astonishes by its glare, but whose 
flame is as transitory as it is brilliant. Individuals so characterised, 
will be sure to be in a state of very energetic excitement on the appli- 
cation of stimuli inadequate to the result with the mass of mankind. 
If a person has strong animal propensities, he will, unless strongly 
under the influence of properly-directed moral feeling, be almost sure 
to run a short but active career of profligacy and libertinism ; if the 
intellectual organs be in relatively large proportion, he may speedily 
wear down his bodily strength, and sink prematurely into the grave, 
the victim of excessive mental exercise; or if the religious feelings 
predominate greatly over the intellect and animal propensities, he 
may become a religious maniac; and so on. In children, the posses- 
sion of the nervous temperament, under the present rage for early and 
strenuous mental excitation, is sometimes the worst of misfortunes ; 
since their young brains, being so readily excited, often afford, in the 
mistaken judgment of their guardians, the highest evidence of genius; 
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and thus the poor victims are goaded on, until some affection of the 
exhausted brain or nervous system hurries them to the close of their 
ill-fated career—if it do not leave them the prey of some serious ner- 
vous affection, as epilepsy, hysteria, or even downright fatuity. In 
such cases, however, ill-judging and mistaken parents usually console 
themselves by observing, that their children were too good for this 
world; or that they themselves were too happy in the contemplation 
of their excellence, and that calamity had befallen the children as a 
visitation for the sins of their forefathers. I am far from disputing 
the verity of the doctrine implied by the last propositions ; but an 
Almighty Providence has given us the capability of noting, to a 
certain extent, the intermediate links in the chain of causation, and 
has permitted us, where practicable, to modify their relations; and 
hence I would exhort every guardian of youth or infancy to consider 
well the effects of conduct, such as I have mentioned. Henry Kirk 
White, I should consider, afforded the very beau ideal of the nervous 
temperament; and I have very little doubt that Lord Byron, Pope, 
and Cowper, were mainly of the same constitution.” 

In our next article on this subject, we shall take up the sanguine 
and bilious temperaments, and afterwards consider the combinations 


and various applications of all. 





ARTICLE IV. 
PRESIDENT SHANNON’S ADDRESS. 


Delivered before a public meeting of the Phrenological Society of the 
College of Louisiana, on the 8th of February, 1839. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— 

Permit me, on the present occasion, to offer you a few thoughts on 
phrenology, and the relation subsisting between it and the Christian 
religion. 

Bear in mind, as we proceed, that there is a wide distinction 
between phrenologists and phrenology, between Christians and Chris- 
tianity. Many and grievous errors may result from the neglect of 
this distinction. 

Whoever maintains that the brain is the organ by which the mind 
acts, and that the mind performs different functions by different parts 
of the brain, is a phrenologist. This is the broad basis on which 
the science of phrenology rests. All beyond this are merely the 
details of the science, and subjects of enquiry and observation, 
About the essence of mind, phrenology does not pretend to speculate. 
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Were it to act otherwise, it would be as undeserving of the name of 
science, as are the vague hypotheses of the metaphysicians. Nothing 
but facts, and what can be proved to be such, in relation to mind, and 
its manifestations, constitutes legitimately the empire of phrenology. 
All that has been done by the science, is the observation, arrange- 
ment, and classification of those facts, that existed from the beginning 
of the world, though in part unobserved. So many of these facts, 
however, were apparent to all from the creation, as to render it justly 
a matter of astonishment that the world has been so long, and so 
grievously hambugged by the crude and everchanging hypotheses of 
the metaphysicians ; and that the true science of mental manifestations 
was undiscovered till the days of Gall and Spurzheim. 

For instance, it was apparent in all ages, so far as the instrumen- 
tality by which mind operated was visible, that each dissimilar func- 
tion was performed by a distinct organ. There never was a time, 
when it was not obvious to all, that the mind could not hear without 
ears, see without eyes, nor feel, smell, or taste, without the organic 
apparatus appropriate for each of these functions. It was equally 
apparent from the beginning, that the mind could neither see with the 
ears, hear with the eyes, nor perform the function of any sense, 
except with its own appropriate organ. 

Strange! that any should have supposed, that so soon as the 
organic apparatus is removed behind the curtain, and out of the 
reach of vision, this law should be reversed; and that the mind 
should then, and then oniy, perform dissimilar, and even opposite 
functions, by the same organisation. This hypothesis is so extra- 
vagant and absurd, that the unbiased mind would be forced to reject 
it, independent of the many stubborn facts by which phrenology 
supports her claims. 

The hypothesis in question, and it is the identical one oh which 
anti-phrenology is built, is precisely as reasonable, as that the man 
who is always drunk, whenever and wherever he is seen, is always 
sober when out of sight. The man who would reason thus, except 
in relation to phrenology, or where the prejudices of the unthinking 
mass were enlisted in his favour, wotdd run very little risk of being 
judged rational. 

Add to this, the undoubted existence of monomania, dreaming, 
partial idiocy, and partial genius, all explicable and easily so, on the 
supposition of a plurality of cerebral organs, but otherwise wholly 
inexplicable, and 1, for one, am constrained to be a phrenologist—or, 
in other words, I am constrained to believe that the mind performs 
every distinct and separate function by its appropriate organic appa- 
ratus, as well when that apparatus is invisible, as when it is distinetly 
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seen. Nor can I discover even the semblance of reason in the suppo- 
sition, that the law, which is found to hold universally with regard to 
those instruments of mind that are visible, should-be reversed with 
regard to such instruments, and such alone, as are invisible. 

I have already said, that monomania, dreaming, partial idiocy, and 
partial genius, are wholly inexplicable, except on the supposition of a 
plurality of cerebral organs. A very little reflection will convince the 
candid, that were the brain a single organ, none of these affections 
would be possible. 

If the brain acted as a single organ in every mental manifestation, 
it is most clear that no individual could, at any given time, possess 
different degrees of cerebral power on different subjects. The only 
difference that could possibly exist, under such circumstances, would 
be an acquired aptness of application to some subjects rather than 
others. Nothing, however, can be more certain, than that by nature 
some are formed fo excel in particular departments, who could never 
rise above mediocrity in others. Not unfrequently, too, do we meet 
with an individual who is perfectly insane on one subject, and on 
that alone, his cerebral power on all other subjects remaining mean- 
while unimpaired. To phrenology, this presents no more difficulty 
than that a man should have good eyes and bad ears. Deny phreno- 
logy, and the phenomenon is wholly inexplicable. 

Again, what is dreaming but a result of the activity of some cere- 
bral organs, while others are asleep? I have never heard an intelli- 
gible definition of dreaming, even from the lips of an anti-phrenologist, 
that did not tacitly admit the truth of phrenology, by admitting a 
plurality of mental organs. Were the brain a single organ, it is 
manifest that all the faculties must of necessity be equally awake, or 
equally asleep, at the same time. 

But it is not my design at present to enter more fully into the argu- 
ment in favour of the truth of phrenology, my main object being to 
consider very briefly the relation subsisting between it and the Chris- 
tian religion. Before entering on this part of my subject, however, I 
would have it distinctly understood, that we should not be deterred 
from the reception of any truth, on account of the apparent dis- 
crepancy between it and our previous opinions. Phrenology and 
Christianity may both be true, and yet men of the strongest intellects 
may draw from each erroneous and contradictory conclusions. 
Hence, as all truth is valuable, and no error harmless, it is in a high 
degree unwise and unphilosophical, to allow our previous opinions— 
religious or otherwise—to influence our investigations on any subject. 
Trurn, pure and unadulterated fruth, should be the aim of all éut 
enquiries, 
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If Christianity be true, (as, in my opinion, it undoubtedly is,) it has 
nothing to fear from the developments of phrenology ; for truth can 
never be in conflict with itself. Phrenology claims to rank among 
the sciences. To support this claim, it must consist of facts; and 
against facts there can be no reasoning. The only way in which the 
anti-phrenologist can fairly meet the question, is to disprove the facts 
or which phrenology is based. Unless he can do this, his efforts are 
vain. It is even worse than vain, it is highly mischievous to attempt 
to arrest the progress of the science by forcing it into an imaginary 
conflict with the doctrines of Christianity. The man who does this, 
(be his intention ever so pure,) is in effect the worst enemy of our 
holy religion. For if phrenology be supported by facts, and yet 
opposed to Christianity, the latter must be false. There can be no 
other alternative. God in revelation cannot contradict God in nature; 
and, therefore, if any communication claiming to be of heavenly 
origin is opposed to undoubted facts, cognisable by our senses, fo 
give it credence would be To DIVEST OURSELVES OF RATIONALITY. 

It may be of some service to remember, in this stage of our 
remarks, that no strange thing has happened to phrenology, when it 
ts condemned beforehand on the plea of opposition to the Christian 
religion. On the contrary, the very same thing has happened to most 
(if not to all) of the great discoveries in science, since the revival of 
letters. It is humiliating to reflect, that Galileo, Harvey, Newton, &c. 
have all been persecuted by those who professed to be actuated by a 
zeal for Christianity. Before we conclude our present remarks, we 
will attempt to explain this strange phenomenon. 

But is it true, as some suppose, that the doctrines of phrenology 
are opposed to the Christian scriptures ? 

If there be any such opposition, it must be wholly indirect and 
inferential. ‘The facts on which the science is built, cannot be 
opposed to Christianity, as we have seen, unless the latter be untrue. 
And if the inferences, which some gifted minds may be disposed to 
draw from those facts, be so opposed, this would constitute a valid 
objection against the inferences alone. Against facts, objection is 
wholly inadmissible. 

So far as Christianity is a matter of revelation, it is obvious that 
there cannot be a direct conflict ; for here phrenology maintains the 
most profound silence. Neither can there be an indistinct collision, 
unless Christianity is opposed to facts; in which case, as before said, 
it must be false, and ought to be rejected. For example, if Chris- 
tianity taught, that men can see without eyes, hear without ears, 
smell, taste, or feel, without the appropriate organ, then, I readily 
grant, it would be in collision with phrenology—but not more so, 
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than with common sense. This, however, not being the fact, there is 
no conflict, direct or indirect, between phrenology and the Christian 
religion, viewed as a revelation. 

Neither is there any conflict between them, viewed as systems of 
law for the regulation of human conduct. One teaches more than the 
other; but between the teaching of one, and that of the other, where 
the voice of both is heard, there is no contradiction. On the contrary, 
there is a perfect and most beautiful harmony. Indeed, in this 
respect, phrenology has already given essential aid to the Christian 
religion. It has nullified and stultified all the arguments that infidelity 
has ever brought against the morality of the New Testament, as being 
either in opposition to the voice of nature, or too perfect fo be appli- 
cable to man in his present state. Not even the infidel phrenologist 
can for a moment entertain either of these objections, without at the 
same time discarding the clearest demonstrations of the science. 

In short, if the sciences, in general, claim to be regarded as the 
handmaids of religion, I consider this claim, on the part of phreno- 
logy, as pre-eminently just. In support of this opinion, let us attend 
to a few facts. 

Ist, Phrenology teaches that men have certain mental faculties; 
and that, for the proper use of these faculties, they are justly held 
accountable. It is of course implied here, that no man can be held 
accountable for the exercise of a faculty that he does not possess—a 
talent with which he has not been intrusted. The idiot, for example, 
cannot be held accountable for intellect, nor the maniac for reason; 
the deaf man for hearing, nor the blind man for vision. How per- 
fectly this harmonises with fact, and with Christianity, is too obvious 
to need explanation. 

2dly, Phrenology teaches that, so far as is known to us, (and 
beyond this it pretends not to speculate,) those mental faculties are 
dependent for their manifestations upon the brain, and each special 
faculty on a distinct portion of brain. In other words, it teaches that 
the mind performs distinct and dissimilar functions by different instru- 
ments. Here, again, as accountable agents, our relation to Chris- 
tianity is manifestly unchanged. For it is evident that accountability 
would remain unaffected, if the mind performed the several functions 
of hearing, seeing, smelling, tasting, feeling, comparing, constructing, 
concealing, hoping, fearing, loving, and hating, by the toes, rather 
than by the organs to which phrenology assigns those functions. 

3dly, It teaches that the feelings (commonly called appetites and 
passions) are blind, and act solely for their own gratification, regard- 
less of the general good; that, consequently, they require to be 
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guided by intellect, properly enlightened, and to be controlled by the 
moral and religious faculties. 

4thly, It teaches that by proper exercise any organ is strengthened; 
and on the other hand, that by disuse it becomes weak, 

Sth, It teaches that man possesses by nature religious faculties, 
such as Hope, Conscientiousness, Veneration, dc. ; that these senti- 
ments are the highest and most authoritative in his organisation ; that, 
consequently, they should rule, guided themselves by intellect pro- 
perly enlightened ; and that it is only in this way that we can comply 
with the laws of our Creator, and secure to ourselves the greatest 
amount of present and future happiness. 

Having thus demonstrated, that by the very necessity of our 
organisation we are religious beings, the only alternative it leaves us 
is, whether we will have a true or a false religion—one that will 
accomplish the sublime purposes of the Divine Architect in elevating 
and beautifying our whole nature, or one that will defeat those pur- 
poses, sensualise and brutify our aspirations, and involve us in the 
deepest degradation and wretchedness, both at present and throughout 
the whole duration of our future existence. 

Here, on this subject, the teaching of phrenology terminates. 
Farther than this it cannot extend, And here it is, that heaven-born 
Christianity kindly steps in to our aid, furnishing us with a perfect 
system of religious doctrine and duty, such as phrenology could never 
have invented ; and yet such as even her infidel worshippers are con- 
strained to admire. 

Now, the intelligent Christian cannot fail to perceive, if he reflects 
at all, that when the question is narrowed down to this, shall we have 
a true or a false religion—a religion that will exalt, or one that will 
debase, our nature—a religion productive of happiness, or one produc- 
tive of misery, both present and future; in such an enquiry, Chris- 
tianity has every thing to hope, nothing to fear. Indeed, to the 
enlightened phrenologist, contemplating without prejudice the adapta- 
tion of Christianity to our organisation, its tendency to elevate our 
nature and produce the highest style of man, its internal evidence 
must be irresistible. 

Did my time allow, it would afford me much pleasure to go through 
a complete summary of what phrenology teaches, and prove to this 
audience, that so far from being justly chargeable with opposition to 
Christianity, no science can present better claims to the high honour 
of being regarded as her handmaid, This, however, is unnecessary, 
and the occasion admonishes me to be brief. 

The singular phenomenon, that most, if not all, of the great diseo- 
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veries in science, since the revival of letters, have encountered bitter 
hostilities on the plea of opposition to the Christian religion, has been 
adverted to; and a pledge has been given, that, before the conclusion 
of our remarks, an explanation of this strange fact would be attempted. 
Now for the redemption of this pledge. And that our remarks may 
be more thoroughly understood, and more fully appreciated, we will 
take for an example the Copernican system of Astronomy. This 
system, as you all know, places the sun in the centre, and makes the. 
earth and the other planets revolve about him at different distances, 
and in their respective orbits. It is now universally admitted by the 
whole scientific world to be correct; and the man that would seriously 
controvert it, would make himself 3 laughing-stock even to schoolboys 
of ordinary intelligence. And yet it is no long period since the whole 
fury of the inquisition, miscalled holy, was turned loose against the 
advocates of this doctrine, upon the plea of its supposed incompati- 
bility with the teachings of revelation. 

Hear how this grave charge was maintained. The Bible represents 
the sun as standing still on the plains of Askelon, in obedience to the 
command of Joshua, for a given time. Now these wiseacres inferred, 
that this was absolutely irreconcilable with the supposition that the 
earth moved, and the sun remained stationary in the centre of the 
system. For, argued they, unless the earth moved, and was moving, 
how could it in truth be said to stand still? This barrier, which to 
them seemed absolutely impassable, presents, now to the intelligent 
mind no difficulty whatever. It is now universally admitted, that 
revelation does speak to men, and, in order. to be intelligible, must 
speak to them in their own language. For the scientific accuracy of 
that language it is in no shape responsible; since to give instruction 
in the sciences formed no part of the business of revelation. 

Observe, too, that the difficulty in question was wholly inferential. 
Men inferred that the Bible taught certain things, relative to the 
motion of the planets, that were incompatible, with the Copernican 
system ; and, therefore, that this system ought to be rejected, and its 
advocates treated as infidels. The intelligent now universally admit 
the system as true, and reject as false the inferences by which it was 
brought into collision with the supposed teaching of the Bible. 
Observe, also, that the zealots, of whom we have been speaking, in 
their blind zeal for the Bible, struck a deadly blow at its very vitals. 
For could it once be established that their inferences were correct, no 
intelligent man could now do otherwise than reject the Bible as untrue, 
and consequently an imposition, 

“Ex uno disce omnes.’’ From one, learn, the true character of all. 
Tn every such instance, bigotry, the offspring of ignorance and self- 
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conceit, is the real cause of all the intolerant opposition that has cursed 
the world and disgraced the church. It is of the very nature of 
bigotry to identify the blundering inferences which it draws from 
revelation with revelation itself; and, blindly confident of its own 
infallibility, to denounce as infidel, without a candid examination, 
whatever may seem to conflict with its cherished dogmas. 

In view of the foregoing remarks, it is not unreasonable to expect, 
that phrenology will be found to conflict, not with Christianity itself, 
as contained in the New Testament, but with many of the dogmas, 
which in our day are zealously propagated as identical with Chris- 
tianity. 

When we consider that the Christian world is divided into a vast 
number of rival and conflicting sects, contending for an equal number 
of jarring and contradictory dogmas, we must at once perceive, that 
it is absolutely impossible for phrenology to be true, and in harmony 
with them all. Now as each of these rival dogmatists, in the true 
spirit of infallibility, identifies his opinions with the book itself—or, 
to speak more correctly, substitutes them instead of the book, never 
admitting even the possibility of their being erroneous, it is perfectly 
reasonable to expect, that whenever phrenology, or any new discovery 
in the sciences, comes in collision with their beloved dogmas, it will 
be denounced as infidel, and its advocates regarded as inimical to 
Christianity. Be it remembered, however, that science is merely the 
arrangement and classification of facts; and hence, that whoever 
imputes to the science hostility to the Christian religion, in effect 
imputes that hostility to God, who is the author of those facts. Thus, 
under the guidance of blind zeal, he becomes the efficient enemy of 
that revelation which he professes to advocate. 

From the foregoing considerations, we may see clearly the relation 
subsisting between phrenology and the Christian religion. Between 
phrenology as a science, and Christianity as a revelation from heaven, 
there can be no opposition; although the former may be incapable of 
harmonising with one in a thousand of the conflicting dogmas that 
are now taught as equivalent to the latter. But should phrenology on 
that account be opposed by the religious world? It might as well be 
asked, Ought the Copernican system to be rejected, because it was 
incapable of harmonising with the dogmas of the holy inquisition? 
It is well worthy of being remembered by the religionists of the pre- 
sent age, that, when they endeavour to refute new doctrines by the 
outery of heresy, infidelity, rather than by candid and rational argu- 
ment, they prove nothing so much as the weakness of their own cause, 
and the exceeding probability that they themselves are making void the _ 
revelation from heaven, by substituting in its room the traditions of men. 
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If, therefore, any new discovery in science should appear to be 
opposed to opinions generally received on the subject of Christianity, 
this should be a sufficient reason with all sincere lovers of truth to 
give the matter a thorough and candid examination; for Christianity 
being admitted to be true, cannot be opposed to any other truth. 
Consequently, if any new discovery or scientific truth conflicts with 
our interpretations of the New Testament, it proves that those inter- 
pretations are most certainly erroneous. When errors of interpreta- 
tion are thus corrected by the progress of science, it is no loss to the 
Christian world, but, on the contrary, so much clear gain. When 
the Copernican system corrected the erroneous interpretation of the 
holy inquisition, the Bible, instead of being subverted, was obviously 
established on a firmer basis. And so must it be in every similar 
case. More thinking men have been made infidels by the absurd 
interpretations that have been given to the Bible, than perhaps by any 
other cause. So far, therefore, as science can aid in removing this 
stumbling block, by correcting the evil in question, every sincere 
Christian should hail her with joyous acclamation as a public bene- 
factress. 

In this respect, I have little doubt that phrenology will do more for 
the Christian religion, than all the other sciences combined. The 
reason is obvious. It alone comes in immediate contact with Chris- 
tianity, by unfolding the true science of that on which Christianity is 
intended to operate. Hence, the greater opposition, which in the 
nature of things it must encounter, in the present divided, and conse- 
quently erroneous, state of religious opinions. 

It is rarely that any other science has an opportunity of coming in 
contact with religious prejudices, When it has, it fares no better 
than phrenology. But the latter, occupying in part the same ground, 
has frequent opportunities of collision with false glasses, and erro- 
neous interpretations of the living oracles. 

Let it not be forgotten, that in the foregoing remarks I have spoken 
of phrenology and Christianity as they are in themselves, and not as 
they are metamorphosed or perverted in the hands of erring and mis- 
guided men. In short, I have spoken of one only as a science, and 
of the other only as it came from heaven. Hence, it will not do to 
apply my remarks to every thing that is miscalled phrenology, on the 
one hand—nor, on the other, to all that passes current in the world as 
identical with the Christian religion. I would just as soon consent 
to be held responsible for the infidel dogmas of Voltaire, or of Tom 
Paine, as for such a misapplication of the foregoing sentiments. 

To guard against misconception, and to advert to a cardinal point, 
let us take an example. It has been objected against phrenology, 
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that it leads inevitably to fatalism, and thus destroys moral account- 
ability ; that men are compelled to obey the stronger organ, or com- 
bination of organs, and, consequently, to act in every case precisely 
as they do. And I have been sometimes no little amused to hear this 
objection gravely brought forward, by those who religiously believe 
that the Bible teaches that nothing ever did happen, or ever can 
happen, throughout the vast universe of matter and of mind, in any 
other way than as God had absolutely and unchangeably foreordained 
from all eternity ! ; 

If phrenology teaches what they say it does, they should most 
assuredly rejoice at it; provided, however, that they really believe 
their own avowed religious creed. But, I affirm, most unhesitatingly, 
and shall now undertake to prove, that injustice is done to phrenology, 
when it is made responsible for such inferences. I will not pretend 
to deny, that some phrenologists do occasionally draw the inferences 
in question. So do some that call themselves Christian preachers. 
Christians, however, are not Christianity; phrenologists are not 
phrenology. And a very little reflection will show, that no phreno- 
logist can draw such inferences without abandoning the utility, and 
some, at least, of the fundamental principles of the science. 

Every phrenologist pleads for the utility of the science, on the 
ground, that, where the organisation is not well balanced, organs that 
are too weak may be strengthened by exercise, and organs that are 
too strong may be weakened by disuse. Nor does the science affix 
any limit to this recuperative process, short of a perfect equilibrium 
and harmony of all the faculties. In the borrowed language of its 
mistress, Christianity, it is constantly whispering in the ears of its 
disciples, ‘Be ye also perfect, even as your Father, who is in heaven, 
is perfect.” 

Nor does phrenology stop with the ameliorating influence of volun- 
tary action upon the character of him by whom it is exerted. It 
teaches the rational and scripture doctrine of hereditary transmission 
of qualities, a law by which every man can transmit to his offspring 
an improved, or a deteriorated organisation, as the result of his own 
voluntary agency in improving or deteriorating his own character. 
What a glorious, yet what a tremendous reponsibility ! 

Now, it must be apparent to all, that when the infidel phrenologist, 
in order to annihilate a painful sense of his responsibility to God, 
infers that his organisation compels him to act thus or so, he disclaims 
in this respect the practical utility of the science, converts it into a 
hollow and unsubstantial mockery, and abjures its fundamental prin- 
-ciples aforesaid, no less than he outrages common sense. 

In conclusion, will the audience permit me to urge on their con- 
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sideration the great importance of investigating thoroughly, and with 
the utmost candour, the claims of phrenology? If it be true, igno- 
rance of its principles must be attended with loss; and opposition to 
them must involve criminality, in so far as available means of correct 
information are brought within our reach. 

To the reflecting mind it requires no argument to prove, that if 
phrenology be true, the benefits resulting from it to the human race 
must be incalculable. ‘The knowledge which it diffuses in relation to 
mind, and to the laws by which its manifestations are governed, is 
well calculated to ameliorate the condition of man in a thousand ways, 
which the present occasion forbids me to enumerate. Under its 
potent influence, the various forms of insanity, which are but so many 
diseases of the cerebral organisation, bid fair to become (nay, they 
have already become, in a good degree) as curable as the various 
forms of bodily disease. 

The grand benefit, however, which I anticipate from the general 
spread and prevalence of the science, grows out of the influence 
which it is destined to exert in favour of the universal triumph, not of 
sectarian dogmas, but of pure an undefiled Christianity. Such influ- 
ence I consider it capable of exerting, and destined to exert, in a 
variety of ways; but especially by demonstrating, beyond the possi- 
bility of refutation, the perfect adaptedness of the Christian religion to 
that nature on which it is designed to operate ; and by aiding in the 
correction of those erroneous and absurd interpretations of scripture 
which have driven more thinking men into the arms of infidelity, than 
have been so driven by any other cause, or by all other causes acting 
in combination. 


Hail! then, heavenly science, beauteous handmaid of our holy 
religion ! 





ARTICLE V. 
FRUITS OF HOSTILE MISREPRESENTATION AGAINST PHRENOLOGY. 


It is in accordance with nature and reason to expect opposition to 
new discoveries. Such is the record of history in all past ages, and 
such will continue to be the case, until the intellectual and moral 
nature of man is relatively stronger and better educated. But the 
effect of this opposition is not entirely useless. Its influence is 
frequently beneficial in causing more thorough and accurate investiga- 
tions to be made, in order to furnish stronger evidences in proof of 
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any alleged discovery. The nature of the principles involved, be- 
eome thus better understood, and their limits more clearly defined and 
definitely settled. Another beneficial result of opposition is, that it 
tends to prevent too hasty changes or improvements in society, which 
would otherwise occur, as growing out of new discoveries. It is 
probable that no cause or science has ever encountered greater and 
more hostile opposition, than that of phrenology; but, at the same 
time, it is undoubtedly indebted in some respects to this very source 
for its rapid progress, and present character as a science, as well as 
for the number and strength of its supporters. Phrenologists would 
never have complained at mere opposition to their science. It is of the 
spirit and manner in which it has been conducted that they complain. 
It is because this opposition has originated principally from profound 
ignorance of the principles of the science, and sheer prejudice against 
what its enemies supposed to be phrenology, but, in fact, was a very 
different thing, by means of their own misrepresentations, and existed 
only in their own imaginations. 

While, on the one hand, this opposition has not been without its 
uses to phrenology, on the other, it has not always been with 
impunity to the character of those who have caused it, or to the 
happiness of individuals and communities that have been affected by 
it. Many facts might be collected in confirmation of this remark, 
while it must be left to posterity to record the principal fruits of this 
misrepresentation and hostility. Men of talents and extensive know- 
ledge, occupying places of power and influence, cannot misrepresent 
or pervert principles which involve the best interests of man, with 
impunity, either sooner or later, to themselves and to others. We 
are led to make these remarks, in consequence of reading a recent 
letter in the British Phrenologieal Journal, disclosing the effects of 
simply one individual’s being misled by Dr. Barclay’s opposition to 
phrenology. And we envy not that man’s reflections or posthumous 
fame, who, either through ignorance or prejudice, teaches “his own 
erroneous prepossessions”’ for truth, and thus follows in the footsteps 
of Drs. Barclay and Gordon. ‘The letter referred to, was directed to 
the editor of the above journal, and is as follows :— 


“ Sir,— 

“Tt is now twenty-eight years since I was a pupil, for four years, 
of the celebrated Dr. John Barclay, lecturer on anatomy in Edinburgh, 
and I recollect that toward the end of each course, he devoted a 
lecture or two to the subject of phrenology. Dr. Gall’s cast of the 
skull was exhibited, and served as a butt against which he hurled all 
the ridicule and contempt which he could command. Entertaining a 
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sincere respect for his talents and judgment, I went forth into the 
world, believing as firmly in the truth of his statements against Gall’s 
doctrine, as I did in the circulation of the blood, or in muscular 
motion. I regarded phrenology as downright nonsense, and phreno- 
logists as fools. This opinion was strengthened by Dr. Gordon’s 
celebrated article in the Edinburgh Review. 

“I went to India in the practice of my profession, where a copy 
of Mr. Combe’s System of Phrenology was sent to me by a brother, 
who studied law in Edinburgh, and became an ardent phrenologist. 
He strongly urged me to study the subject, and assured me of its 
truth; but I sent only petulant replies to his remarks, and never 
looked into the book beyond the plates. I continued to laugh at 
phrenology till within the last three years, when I was induced to 
look into its merits by finding several of my friends, eminent phy- 
sicians, believing in its truth. I read the Phrenological Journal, 
Combe’s Constitution of Man, and other works, and devoted a serious 
attention to nature. The result has been a complete conviction that 
phrenology is true; and I am now one of its steady admirers. 

“I communicate these facts to you, for the sake of adding, that 
during my residence in India, I had, for twelve years, the medical 
charge of a very extensive public hospital for the insane, and that I 
now very deeply deplore my ignorance, during that whole period, of 
a science which would have been of the highest utility to me in the 
discharge of my professional duties, and which would have greatly 
benefited my patients. I cannot now look back, except with extreme 
regret, to the blind prejudice which led Dr. Barclay to instil his own 
erroneous prepossessions into my mind; and as I have reason to fear 
that there are still medical teachers who are pursuing the same 
injurious course towards their pupils, I send you this letter as-a 
warning to them, of the injury they are doing to the young minds 
who look up to them as their guides, and of the bitter disappointment 
which will assuredly, on some future day, be expressed against them, 
when those whom they are now misleading shall discover the extent 
of the injury which they have sustained. 

«J, W—, M. D. 

“Bath, April, 1838." 
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ARTICLE VI. 


CHARACTER OF CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL.* 


It is sometimes said to phrenologists, ‘‘ What do you think of the 
head of Judge Marshall? there is nothing remarkable in its appear- 
ance, and it is not large; yet he was certainly one of the greatest 
men of the age.” This question is one which a phrenologist should 
delight to answer. The analysis of such a character is full of instruc- 
tion and of interest to the student of human nature. We do not 
answer, that he was made what he was entirely by the force of cir- 
cumstances, although these were remarkably favourable to the deve- 
lopment of his great powers. If we allow all to circumstances, we 
shall admit that men are made wholly by external influences. This 
is contrary to common observation, and opposed to the first principles 
of phrenology. His cerebral organisation appears to have been highly 
favourable to the attainment of his great excellence as a judge and a 
man, but we believe there are a considerable number in this country 


* This article is copied from a work, titled « Practical Phrenology, by Silas 
Jones.” It is an interesting and profitable exercise, to apply the principles of 
phrenologicel science to a critical analysis of individual character, as well as to 
the solution of mental phenomena generally. Mr. Jones has done this very suc- 
cessfully, in a number of instances; and we may take occasion to transfer to the 
pages of the Journal other delineations of character, contained in his work, similar 
to the above. To those of our readers who wish to procure a work on phrenology, 
decidedly American in its character—a work treating of the elementary principles 
of the science in a practical and philosophical manner—we would recommend 
the work of Mr. Jones. It is published by S. Colman, New York, and can be 
found at the principal bookstores in other cities —Ep. 
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now, who, if acted upon by the same circumstances, would in time 
become equally distinguished. But no man in this country has, for 
so long a period, been in situations requiring such untiring mental 
effort, upon great and difficult questions, with so great advantages for 
availing himself of the assistance of others. To have been young and 
educated, at the breaking out of the Revolution, and the son of a 
talented and judicious officer—to have held a command, and have 
been actively engaged in those times of great excitement—to have 
studied the profession of law, and entéred upon its arduous duties, 
when legal information was scarce and constantly in requisition—to 
have been an active statesman, associated with Washington, Henry, 
Jefferson, and Madison, in all the great political questions agitated 
during the formation of our present national government and his own 
state government, either as a member of the conventions of the people 
or of Congress, or as a secretary of one of the departments or a 
foreign minister ; and, in addition to all this, to have been thirty-four 
years Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, a 
court which has power to decide upon all the great provisions of the 
constitution, whether they rendered null a law of a state or of congress, 
besides an extensive jurisdiction in cases arising between citizens—I 
say, to have been under all these influences, must have produced a 
wonderful effect upon an intellect naturally strong and well balanced. 

We will now respectfully give our impressions of the organisation 
of this distinguished judge. He was a tall man, of rather spare habit, 
and probably of a nervous, bilious, and sanguine temperament. His 
constitution was remarkably firm, and formerly he endured great 
physical efforts without injury. In after life, he became more exclu- 
sively a man of hard study and deep reflection. 

Without ever having seen this great man, and merely from an 
examination of approved portraits of him, I ventured to form the 
following judgments of his cerebral development. The head is 
remarkable for its fine proportions, being a general full development ; 
but the model of it is such as to give it a strong preponderance to the 
higher sentiments and higher intellect. That the organ of Com- 
parison predominated, is evident both from length of fibre and peri- 
pheral expansion. Causality is also large. Individuality is well 
developed, and was doubtless quite active. The other perceptive 
organs appear not to have been remarkably large. 

The sincipital region is much larger than the basilar. ‘The head is 
particularly well developed in all the region of the higher sentiments. 
Benevolence, Reverence, Firmness, Conscientiousness, and Ideality, 
are noticeably large, especially Firmness and Conscientiousness. 
The organs of Self-esteem and Love of Approbation were evidently 
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but moderate. His great general powers, (requiring large subjects 
for stimulus,) and particularly his Benevolence and Conscientious- 
ness, acted more in giving a relish to public life, than his Self-esteem, 
or Love of Approbation, or Acquisitiveness. Such a man. would not 
seek office, nor accept it, unless for the public good.. The head not 
being large in the occipital region, it would not measure as large in 
circumference as many other heads of moderate intellectual organs, 
and, for a man of great and well balanced intellect, without strong 
propensities, I would not desive to see a larger head. 

Since the above was written, I have carefully examined the 
remarkably accurate marble bust of Judge Marshall, by Frazee, from 
which it would appear that his head in the intellectual region is 
uncommonly large. From the ear to Comparison, is 57 inches; to 
Eventuality, 53; to Individuality, 54. The forehead is also broad, 
measuring not less than five inches across from the external angle of 
one eye to that of the other. From ear to ear, is less than six inches. 
No other measurements could be made by callipers, which would 
indicate the size of the head. My judgment of the relative size of 
such organs as are indicated by a bust, is as follows : Comparison, 
predominant; Causality, Individuality, Locality, Form, Size, Order, 
Number, Reverence, Conscientiousness, Firmness, and Ideality, large; 
Eventuality and Language, small. 

The natural language of the intellectual organs appears to indicate 
the greatest activity of a combination of Individuality and the reflec- 
tive faculties, as if investigating, defining, discriminating, and com- 
bining. Through this, shines the mildness of Benevolence, the 
respect of Reverence, and a inflexibility of Firmness and Con- 
scientiousness. 

We will now see how admirably his organisation was fitted, not 
only to constitute a great judge, but such a judge as he is known to 
have been. 

I would remark here, that in giving the beau ideal of a judge, we 
must give that perfection of organisation which is necessary to judg- 
ment. A judge seems by his very name to be judgment indi- 
vidualised. With an intellectual region so large and well balanced, 
Judge Marshall had little difficulty in acquiring all the knowledge 
necessary to the formation of judgment; and his organ of Comparison 
gave him his vast power of comprehension and analysis, of contem- 
plating a subject as a whole, and divesting it of all that had not an 
important bearing upon the question to be decided. But intellect 
alone is not sufficient to constitute the judge. The feelings should 
all be active, but should act in harmony. There should be a large 
organ of Conscientiousness. This is but the organ of a blind feeling, 
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but it acts as a power in giving a strong desire to discover the truth— 
and the whole truth—and in exciting the intellect to greater effort 
when in search of truth. This, we have remarked, was a very large 
organ in the head of Judge Marshall. Firmness and Cautiousness 
were also large. The head runs high, and is broad directly above 
the ear, giving room for large Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, and 
Firmness. These gave a guardedness and steadiness to the progress 
of his investigations. With the organs of Self-esteem and Approba- 
tiveness moderate, he preferred the duties of a lawyer to those of 
publie office, and he never felt the office of Chief Justice of the 
United States, except in its responsibility. His organs of Reverence 
and Benevolence being large, these, connected with his moderate 
Self-esteem, rendered him a most patient listener. His Ideality 
being rather more than an average organ, [he wrote poetry when a 
boy, ] gave the finish to whatever he did, and, with Reverence and 
Conscientiousness, supplied the deficiency occasioned by small Self- 
esteem, and saved him from stooping below the dignity of his 
situation. The smallness of his Love of Approbation, rendered him 
deaf to praise; and the smallness of his Self-esteem, and his large 
Reverence and Benevolence, rendered him patient as a judge, and 
charitably inclined towards the counsel who addressed him. This is 
such a man as the country needed, and such as the republic used for 
her benefit, when great talents where sought after. Such men as he 
will not reach high office, in times when office is bestowed with 
reference to party service or party supremacy. In short, we behold 
in him a hard-working, untiring, powerful intellect, of such vast com- 
prehension to be equal to any reach. In its composition it is strong, 
well balanced, and perfect; in its proportions there is little wanting, 
and nothing superfluous. He was not selected with any view of 
illustrating the domestic, or mere animal feelings ; and his history is 
sufficiently known to appreciate the remarks made upon his character, 
as a great, if not the greatest, judge of the age. 





MISCELLANY. 


“Crania Americana: or a Comparative View of the Skulls of 
Various Aboriginal Nations of North and South America; to which is 
prefixed, an Essay on the Varieties of the Human Species, by Samuel 

' Morton, M.D.” Such is the title of a work now in press in this 
city, which will be issued on the first of September. We have been 
favoured by the author with a prospectus and set of plates: The simple 
name of the work, “Crania Americana,” is sufficient to excite the 
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curiosity, not only of the genera) reader, but to attract the particular 
attention of the naturalist, the anatomist, and the phrenologist. Every 
thing calculated to throw light on the physical and mental nature of 
man is deserving of special attention. 

The natural history of animals and plants early enlisted the superior 
talents of such men as Buffon, Cuvier, Humboldt, Linnzus, and others. 
And more recently, much attention has been directed to the collection 
and study of the numerous specimens of fossil remains which have been 
found in caverns, and various subterranean deposits. Great value has 
been attached to the importance of these discoveries and investigations ; 
but whea compared with what might result from the same amount of 
time and labour expended in the study of human crania, it becomes 
insignificant. Human crania, in themselves anatomically considered 
possess far greater interest than organic remains, either of plants or o 
the bones of the lower order of animals; but, when viewed as indices of 
the mental manifestations, the study of them is incomparably increased 
in interest and importance. Although craniological specimens have 
thus far been greatly neglected, oat even now, in the estimation of 
many, are regarded as of little consequence, yet the time will come 
when they will receive the attention which their importance justly 
demands. 

The work of Dr. Morton, though confined to this country, as its name 
imports, will form a valuable contribution to this department of science. 
It opens a fruitful field of enquiry, both novel and interesting, and 
hitherto in a great measure unexplored. Little is known respecting the 
early history and character of the Indians, previous to the discovery of 
this continent. Many efforts have been made, by travellers and histo- 
rians, to collect and embody every species of information which might 
serve to portray and transmit their real character. Not only have their 
habits and customs, in active life under every variety of circumstances, 
been critically observed and recorded, but even their implements of war 
and hunting, as well as the various specimens of their skill and inge- 
nuity, designed either for amusement or utility, have been sought with 
the greatest eagerness. Great value is generally attached to these 
collections, however trifling or comparatively useless in themselves, as 
mere illustrations of Indian character. But very little attention has 
ever been given to the collection of crania, which would develope at once 
the primary and original elements of their character, and solve many 
phenomena respecting them, which otherwise must be inexplicable. By 
this method, and this only, can a correct and systematic analysis of their 
native character be obtained. 

The Crania Americana will contain an “Introductory Essay, em- 
braciog a brief view of the varieties of the human species, accompanied b 
a coloured map of the world, showing at a glance the geographical distri- 
bution ofall the races of men.” Marked differences exist io the physical 
organisation of the various divisions of the human family, and in no 

rt is this difference-more striking than in the configuration of the head. 

his work will afford valuable facilities for investigating and comparing 
those analogies and differences. 

The lithographic illustrations will constitute an important feature of 
the work, consisting of “seventy-five plates, each containing a cranium 
of the natural size.” They will also be accompanied by about “two 
hundred outline engravings on wood, and such national and individual 
remarks as may appear necessary.” These drawings are executed with 
remarkable accuracy and precision. Indeed, the original skulls them- 
selves could scarcely convey a more distinct and correct view of the 





general shape and peculiar modifications of the skull, than these draw- 
1 The crania of more than forty Indian nations will be represented 
in these plates, inclading the “ Peruvian, Brazilian, and Mexican, —- 
with a particularly extended series from North America, from the Pacific 
ocean to the Atlantic, and from Florida to the country of the Esquimaux.” 

These illustrations will enable the reader to distinguish, at one view, 
the differences in the skulls of different nations, and trace out the coin- 
cidences or dissimilarities between the size and developments of the 
skull, and the varied exhibitions of character. We shall have here 
representatives of the ancient Peruvian race from the Temple of the 
Sun, as well as of several Indian tribes from the caves and the mounds 
of the western states—races that have long since become extinet. “An 
exposition will be given of those extraordinary distortions of the skull, 
caused by mechanical contrivances among various tribes, Charibs, Peru- 
vians, Natchez, Chinooks, Compenenes, c. In fact, the author’s mate- 
tials in this department are probably more complete than those in the 
possession of any other person ; and will enable him to satisfy the reader 
on a point that has long been a subject of doubt and controversy.” 
These singular distortions of the human head have excited numerous 
enquiries and conjectures; and now an copeeenniy will be afforded for 
reconciling many facts and phenomena which have hitherto appeared 
inconsistent and contradictory. 

The intrinsic value and practical utility of the work will be greatly 
enhanced by the numerous and accurate measurements which will be 
given of the crania. The author has bestowed a vast amount of labour on 
this tedious and all-important = of the work. The capacity and 
various dimensions of each skull have been accurately ascertained. The 
interior capacity, as a whole, and the distinct apartments, of every skull, 
are given with the greatest precision. The coronal region is measured 
with mercury, and the anterior and posterior chamber with seeds in a 
graduated tube, in a manner ingenious and somewhat complicated, but 

rfectly correct. The facial angle is taken by a new and complete 
instrument. And besides a series of anatomical measurements, em- 
bracing the various diameters of the cranium, about forty phrenological 
measurements of every individual skull are given. e regard these 
eraniological statistics as one of the chief excellences of the work. In 
fact, these data will render it invaluable to the student of natural history 
and anatomy, in connection with mental science. 

“The phrenological part of the work will be embraced in a separate 
memoir, from the pen of George Combe, Esq.” This department is in 
able hands, and the phrenological directions it contains emanate from 
high authority. By the aid of this essay, the reader will be able to 
understand the bearings of the work on phrenology, and, from the data 
given, can make his own deductions. A grand characteristic of the 
work is, that it will consist of a vast collection of facts—facts in nature, 
which will be better appreciated, the more they are studied. It is one 
of those rare productions which will be quoted and referred to by scien- 
tific mea of other nations; and will go down to posterity as the most 
valuable representation, that could be transmitted, of numerous tribes of 
the human family which have already become extinct, and of others 
which in all probability will disappear before the close of the present 
century. 

“The text will embrace between two and three hundred pages, printed 
on fine paper, in imperial quarto, from a new and beautiful type.” The 
subscription price of the work is twenty dollars. It will be furnished to 
subscribers only, payable on delivery. The edition consists of only five 
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hundred copies, and no future edition of the work will be issued. We 
are gratified in learning that there is a prospect of the author’s bei 
yemunerated, in part at least, for the great amount of time, labour, an 
expense, bestowed upon the work, as nearly four hundred copies are 
already subscribed for. A copy should be deposited in the library of 
every Leorary, scientific, and medical institution in the United States, 
and would be found a valuable reference work for a great Varane pur- 
poses, even in private libraries. But application for it must be made 
soon, before the subscription list is completed. Should, therefore, any 
readers of this notice wish to obtain a copy, and will immediately for- 
ward their names and address to the editor of the American Phrenolo- 
gical Journal, we will transmit the same with pleasure to the publisher 
of the “Crania Americana.” 


Eclectic Journal of Medicine.—We copy from the February num- 
ber of this journal, for 1837, the following extracts, which compose, 
in part, a review of a work by Dr. Reese, of New York, against phreno- 
logy. These quotations we deem not inappropriate to the present state 
of the public mind, in relation to phrenological science; and we believe 
that they will not be found devoid of interest to the readers of this 
Journal. In the discussion of some important topics connected with 
phrenology, we may have occasion to refer hereafter to the remaining 
part of the review, as well as to the works of Drs. Reese and Brigham. 


“The most exacting phrenologist cannot complain of any deficiency 
of notice of his favourite science by literati and savans, zealots and 


bigots, within the past year. Of the style of commentary, fairness of 
argument, or fulness of thought, applied to this subject, he may not per- 
haps be able to speak in very flattering terms; nor to regard with much 
complacency his own position, according to the showing of the critics. 
Anamended tone of stricture and criticism is, however, very obvious in 
most of the journals, pretending to any character, in which ener 


has been discussed of late. Whether this be any evidence of increase 
respect for the subject, or of deference to its numerous advocates, or 
merely of a higher standard of ethics io nat discussions generally, 
we will not take upon ourselves to determine. The (London) Quarter 
Review contains, in a short article, animadversions on the system oF 
phrenology, untrammeled certainly by principle of mental philosophy, 
and innocent of consecutive paoseniag agreeably to any system of logic, 
whether scholastic or practical. The concluding sentence has this 
affirmation: That no man of distinguished general ability has hitherto 
announced his adhesion to their (the phrenologists’) creed. The reply 
to this might be, that there is no man of distinguished general ability 
whose cerebral cevctoenant and cranial configuration do not confirm 
the doctrines of phrenology. But again, critics, like doctors, will differ, 
even when professing to swear by the master, let truth come as it will. 
Dr. Prichard clos?s his recent and valuable work on Insanity, which we 
hope soon to place before our readers, with a summary view of the 
claims of the phrenological school. Though adverse to it, he admits 
that phrenology has obtained many zealous advocates in different coun- 
tries, and that some of them have been men of distinguished talents 
and extensive knowledge. 

“The theme is continued in a similar spirit, if not in echo, by the 
American Quarterly for last December. The drift of the writer is to 
show the fallacy, we use a mild word, of the craniological part of the 
science, or of organology ; and in doing this, to subvert, as he thinks, the 
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whole system. He does not seem to be aware that, apart from the study 
or demonstration of the connection between structure and development 
and function, or in other words, of its physiology, this system, with 
reference merely to its psychology, is far in advance of any other with 
which philosophy has yet enriched the world. Unlike those laboured 
and unnatural hypotheses, which placed the mental operation of man 
and animals in direct contrast, by making reason the characteristic of 
the former and instinct that of the latter, and which attempted to support 
this view by arbitrary definitions, phrenc has clearly shown, what the 
common sense of mankind, notwithstanding the fogs of metaphysics, 
always had gimenee of; viz. that in all animals, from the lowest up to 
the highest, there is a gradation in their mental powers, as we see there 
is in their bodily structure; and that a view of the entire series exhibits 
to us, in a wonderful degree, the harmonies among ereated beings not less 
remarkable in the former than they are now so generally admitted to be 
in the latter. Comparative psychology, before unknown, or involved in 
the most revolting contradictions, was at last rendered, by Gall and 
Spurzheim, instrumental to the elucidation of man’s mind—his ap tites, 
propensities, and sentiments. The elements of his boasted intellect are 
also seen to be active in some of the lower animals, In this way, the 
whole animal creation is placed before us not, as heretofore, for idle 
wonderment or profitless speculation, but for illustrating, by the closest 
analogies, our own nature, 

“The reviewer in the American pe nye omens other oveenignts, 
does not seem to be aware of the restoration of mental philosophy, from 


the state of insignificance into which the followers of Locke had reduced 


it; when, with the denial of innate id they conjoined that of all 
natural diversity in morals and intellectual powers. Whatever differ- 
ences were noticed in life, were attributed by these pseudo-philosophers, 
(Condillac, Helvetius, and their followers,) whom anti-phrenologists are 
not backward to quote as authorities, to the suggestions by external 
objects, and were explained on the doctrine of association. F'rom these 
puerilities, more degrading to philosophy than the Della Cruscan rhymes 
and conceits to true poetry, men were withdrawn; and their attention 
was once more put in the track of nature and common sense, by the dis- 
coveries and writings of Gall. The innateness of moral feelings and of 
the intellectual faculties was brought to light, and enforced by such 
copiousness of facts, and comprehensiveness of reasoning, as to place it 
beyond doubt, though it may still be within the reach of cavil, The 
history of genius in individuals, and of government and Jaws in different 
people and races, become again valuable, because understood and appre- 
ciated ; and it is calculated, as illustrative of the doctrines of phrenology, 
to aid and improve education, and to systemise in a proper manner the 
labour of jurists and legislators. So far have the minds of intelligent 

sons been carried, by the lights of phrenology, in advance of the old 
| nine ham that a certain class of critics now urge, in objection to the 
science, that it has taken advantage of the obscurities, difficulties, and 
jargon of the olden metaphysics, to substitute a scheme which is more 
in accordance with facts, and which solves or explains difficulties before 
unsurmounted. Calling it a cabala, or a hocus-pocus, these critics still 
reluctantly admit that it tells them more, and more poasiennanite & 
human nature, than they had before learned by their favourite scholastic 
method, The seed, they say, is bad; and yet of it comes fruit of a 
quality which they confess they have not seen equaled. 

“This last comparison suggests to us the title of a work, which we 
are sorry, both on accouat of its author, and still more for the sake of 
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true religion, in which justice and charity are such beautiful ingredients, 
ever saw the light. 

“ Our reference is to a recent production by Dr. Reese, of New York, 
entitled, Phrenology known by its Fruits,* in which the author asserts 
broadly, but without any proof, or show of reason, that this view of 
aectnl philosophy “leads to coarse infidelity and irreligion,” and that 
“there is a mutual and irrepressible repulsion, which must eternally 
separate phrenology from Christianity.” These assertions are quite as 
strong, and in the same spirit, and quite as true, as those made in times 
long past, against Galileo for his advocacy of the Copernican system, 
and at a subsequent period against Locke, for those views of the mind, 
and its faculties, which have since been taught and commented on so 
fully in the most orthodox institutions of learning. We have not read 
Dr. Brigham’s work, nor do we feel ourselves called upon to defend 
either his heresies, or those of any other phrenologist, supposing them to 
have been advanced; but that phrenology, from any peculiarity in its 
doctrines, leads the mind naturally, or necessarily, to infidelity or 
irreligion, will be credited by us, so soon as we hear devout and pious 
members of the Scotish church aver that its doctrines carry their 
believers into mystic rant and delirious ravings, derogatory to religion 
and morals, because the unfortunate Irving, once an ornament of that 
church, was led to countenance these extravagances and to teach un- 
sound doctrine. By a parity of reasoning with that of Dr. Reese, the 
enormities of the Anabaptists of Munster, so forcibly depicted by 
Robertson, should be regarded as the fruits of Luther’s doctrines, and of 
the protestant reformation ; the burning of Servetus, the first fruits of 
Calvinism ; and the cold blooded murder of Cardinal Beatoun, the fruits 
of John Knox’s preaching, and of Scotish presbyterianism. Surely it 
must be seen, that extravagances of opinion and disorders of conduct, 
however discreditable to the individual, ought not to be laid at the door 
of that sect or school, of which he is nominally a member, provided his 
tenets are pare in principle, and clearly efficient to guide to ao upright 
and righteous life. We make these remarks in reference to the mode of 
argument adopted by Dr. Reese; not that we believe them applicable to 
the case of Dr. Brigham, who, for aught we can learn, amidst the un- 
measured assertion and fierce denunciation of the former, (his reviewer,) 
may be both a consistent Christian, and a zealous phrenologist. 

“ Dr. Reese thinks it is a monstrous notion, that there should be a part 
of the brain through which man has a sentiment thet prompts him to 
devotion, and to the worship of a God, or at least of some superior and 
invisible powers or beings. His objections are two-fold :—first, against 
the alleged connection between the sentiment and the material organisa- 
tion; and, secondly, against the innateness of the sentiment. The 
author admits himself, “that the brain is the organ by which the mind 
acts”—and again, that “the brain is the material organ of the mind.” 
Without the brain, therefore, there could not be, as we infer from Dr. 
Reese’s own showing, any manifestation of mind, either of moral or 
religious feeling, or intellect. Hence we see that, in this part of the 
argument, the difference between Dr. Reese and Dr. Brigham is one 
purely of a scientific or heres oo nature; the former affirming of the 
whole brain, what the latter believes is done by a particular part of it, 
which is called the organ of theosophiy or of Veneration, in the language 
of phrenology. Neither of these writers is a whit more or less a mate- 


* Being « review of Dr. Brigham's late work, entitled “Observations on the 
Influence of Religion upon the Health and Physical Welfare of Mankind.” 
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rialist than the other; neither, from this showing, is entitled to call the 
other a fool or an infidel. But Dr. Reese is peculiarly denunciatory on 
the point of the alleged innateness of the religious sentiment, which, 
according to his gloss, ; pasennineaee tell us, proves that religion is 
founded in nature, and they generally agree that it has no other origin.” 
This reviewer acknowledges, in the introduction, that, although forjsome 
time nominally a phrenologist, and an honorary member of some phreno- 
logical societies, he had not attended to, or studied phrenology. We 
wish that, overcoming his horrors at the view with which his first super- 
ficial readings in it inspired him, he had gone a little deeper; he would 
then have seen the distinction so clearly and emphatically laid down 
by phrenological writers, between the innate sentiment or tendency to 
worship, and suitable ideas and modes of manifesting it. The natural 
man, furnished with a particular portion of a material or cerebral struc- 
ture, has, according to the phrenologists, a susceptibility or sensibility to 
devotion; but its direct manifestation, and the consistency of the acts of 
his life, will depend both on the relative size of other parts of the brain 
and the strength of their corresponding faculties, and on the extent and 
degree of tuition to which these are subjected. Revelation furnishes the 
appropriate excitement and aliment to the pre-existing susceptibility. 
True religion, according to phrenologists, is the product of revelation 
operating on this sentiment.” 

“Dr. Brigham is reproved by his reviewer for arrogance in pretending 
to advise the clergy, respecting the advantages to them of a knowledge 
of anatomy, physiology, &c.; that is to say, of the structure and functions 
of the human body, and of the numerous and diversified agencies by 
which it is modified—subjects constituting, in fact, the best part of 
natural theology. We are at a loss to see the criminality of counseling 
men on matters which are intimately connected with an: efficient dis- 
charge of their duties, both as regards themselves personally and their 
fellow-men. Surely a minister of the gospel, to whom is entrusted the 
care and cure of souls, should be supposed to know human nature; not 
alone, as taught in doctrinal disquisitions, but as exhibited and modified 
by its material casement. He, who so oft discourses on life, and death, 
and immortality, might, one would think, both enforce and elucidate his 
ja — omg by reference to the structure of the human body, its various 

unctions and wonderful mechanism, ready derangement and inevi- 
table decay. With a more accurate knowledge of the influence which 
the body, in its various ailments, exerts over ‘the mind, and the corre- 
spondingly various degrees of impressibility of this latter to advise— 
remonstrance or exhortations—the pastor might so direct his discourses 
from the pulpit, and conversations in the sick room, as to make them 
more frequently productive than they are of the good proposed. The 
tules for the preservation of health are so closely blended with some of 
the soundest maxims in morals, and best precepts in religion, that the 
latter cannot be enlarged upon, nor brought home to the feelings and 
understanding of men, if the teacher be neglectful, or ignorant of the 
former. The present misery which sin entails, can never be fully or 
adequately enforced by the preacher who is ignorant of the nature of the 
symptoms of the penalty paid in bodily distress and loss of health. The 
connection between good health and good morals, or the enjoyment of. 
the former, depending on an observance of the laws established by the 
Creator, furnishes the spiritual counsellor with a text on which to dis- 
course, in the particular instance of aberration, with unction and profit— 
with a full appreciation of causes and a greater certainty of prevention. 
General denunciation of wrong and crime is little better than declama- 
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tion, which startles at the moment, but gives no precise direction to 
shun, nor specific mention of penalty. ere is, indeed, one kind of 
penalty which preachers are not backward in pointing out, but that is in 
the dread future, and does not form a part of the present branch of 
enquiry. 

“ Natural history, and science in general, ought to be more cultivated 
and better understood by the members of the clerical profession, in order 
to enable them both to illustrate and suitably adorn their discourses on 
the wonders of creation, and the power and wisdom of the Creator, and 
to check that irritable jealousy, usually the growth of ignorance, towards 
freedom of scientific investigations. hen these run into extravagance, 
their absurdities could be readily detected and exposed by the scientific 
clergyman; and their injurious tendencies, when they conflict with the 
literal meaning of Sacred Writ, much more happily prevented by argu- 
ments and facts, drawn from science, than by arrogant assumption of 
infallibility for all his —— fierce denunciations of materialism, 
infidelity, and the like, against his opponents.” 


Phrenology in wy Va.—Mr. J. S. Grimes, whose labours in 
behalf of phrenology, in the western part of New York, we have pre- 
viously noticed in the Journal, delivered a course of lectures at Wheel- 
ing, Va.,in May. We copy the following particulars respecting them 


from the Wheeling Times *-— 


“ Ata meeting held immediately after the close of Professor Grimes? 
lectures upon the science of phrexology, the object of which was ex- 
plained by E. W. B. Canning, Fisq., his honour, Moses W. Chapline 
mayor of the city, was called to te chair, and H. G. Darling appointed 
secretary. 

“A motion was submitted by Wm. Paxton, Esq., to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to draft resolutions expressive of the opinion of the meeting 
upon the lectures of Mr. Grimes; whereypon the following gentlemen 
were appointed—E. W. B. Conning, Esq., Wm. Paxton, J. Mor- 
be M. D., T. Townsend, M. D., J. Frissel, M. D., who reported as 
ollows :— - 

“The committee to whom was referred the expression of the opinions 
of the present meeting, upon the subject of phrenology, as explained by 
Professor Grimes, in a series of lectures just closed, beg leave to offer 
the following resolutions: 

“1st. Resolved, That phrenology, as a science, commends itself to the 
favourable regard of all thinking and observing men; that it affords an 
incomparable substitute for the mazy and uncertain metaphysics in which 
the investigation of mental phenomena have hitherto been involved ; that 
it has an important bearing upon the interests of education, and is, in our 
opinion, the only true science of the human mind. 

“2d, Resolved, That we bear our cheerful testimony to the interesting 
and instructive method in which Professor Grimes has presented the 
science, with his own important improvements, proving its admirable 
harmony with the human constitution, its anatomical support, and its 
capability of more direct proof from external development, in a manner 
at once entertaining to his numerous audience, and highly honourable to 
himself.” 

The other resolutions, being of a personal and local character, we 
omit. 





